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let's Look at the Records (pp. 8, 9) 


Record-keeping of such vital statistics as birth, marriage, 
death, etc., has progressed in most American cities from 
floppy, inaccurate filing to precise methods, including 
fhe use of microfilm to save acres of space. Many 
ties are publicizing the job they are doing in this con- 
nection in readable annual reports. The value of reliable 
tecords for health purposes, real estate litigation, tax col- 
lection, and other purposes is well recognized. 


A lesson Plan 


To have pupils understand the importance of record-keep- 
ig by city departments and what is being done to pre- 
tve records. 


ASSIGNMENT 

1, Explain: (a) vital statistics; (b) micro-film; (c) prop- 
@ty records; (d) recorder of deeds; (e) title search. 

2. Describe the work of a city clerk. Be specific. 


DEVELOPMENT 


Quiz; pupil reports (based on Activities, below); social- 
Bed recitation. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Put the numbers 1 to 5 on your quiz papers. Complete 
fhe statements which I read by filling in the blank or making 
fie correct choice, it a choice is given. 

1. Vital statistics is a term used to describe 

by our city givernment. 
/2. In order for native-born Americans to get a job in 
@me war plants they had to show a as 
Proof. 
_ 3. In order to travel to foreign countries, you need a 
meeument called a ———_____ 
4% A document which indicates ownership of a piece of 
is called (real estate or deed or registry). 
‘A method of saving space in keeping records is te put 
en (microfilm or kedachrome or verichrome). 





MOTIVATION 


There are people called archeologists whose life work it 
is to recover lost cities which existed thousands of years 
ago. They are looking for records of the past. Let us assume 
that a hundred thousand years from today, archeologists 
uncover (name your city). What records 
will be most helpful in giving accurate facts about life in 
our city? 





PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


1. If our city kept no records of any kind, how would 
that make your life more difficult? 

2. Why does the health department in our city make 
a record of the cause of each death? (A large number of 
deaths from tuberculosis, for example, would indicate a 
special problem in the city.) : 

8. Why was one of the requirements for a job in a war 
plant, a birth certificate? 

4. How does the use of microfilm make record keeping 
easier? (The tiny photographs are easily read, save space 
and rental for storage, deterioration is prevented. ) 

5. What are some cities doing to explain the work of 
the city government? (Annual reports are being drawn up 
in “best seller” style, with cartoons and charts, in an effort 
to make them understandable and interesting.) Is our city 
doing a good job in reporting its work to the people? 


APPLICATION 


What records do you believe the city should keep in order 
to help you as a citizen of the community? Why? 


ACTIVITIES 


1. Look up in a telephone book the city departments 
which keep records of births, deaths, and marriages. List 
the name, address, and phone number of eath city depart- 
ment and indicate which records it keeps. 

2. Make a list of the records kept by most cities. Sup- 
pose that you are working on an annual report of our city 
government. Draw a cartoon illustrating one part of the 
record-keeping job done by the city clerk. 

3. Interview three people. Ask each person: (a) if he 
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has a copy or official record of his birth, (b) where it can 
be obtained? What does this tell you about the need for 
accurate record keeping by city governments? 


REFERENCES 

Articles in monthly issues of The American City, espe- 
cially the December, 1946 issue, p. 70, “Your Annual Re- 
port — Make It Colorful and Keep It Simple.” 

“Readable Reports,” Business Week, January 4, 1917, p. 
52. 
Annual Reports— How to Plan and Write Them, by 
Beatrice K. Tolleris, National Publicity Council, 180 E. 22d 
St., N. Y. C., 1946. 39 pp., $1. 


Know Your World: Burma (pp. 5, 6) 


Burma is faced with the choice of separating completely 
from Britain of becoming a dominion. It is an agricultural 
country with large mineral deposits, especially oil. It was 
everrun by the Japanese and destruction has impeded its 
economy. Unlike its neighbor, India, it has no caste system 
or serious religious divisions in its struggle for independ- 
ence. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What factors have contributed to the colonial move- 
ment for independence since the end of World War II? 

2. Why is Burma considered better prepared for self- 
rule than any other of Asia’s colonial people? 

$3. What resources has Burma that help assure it eco- 
nomic independence? 

4. What attitude is Britain taking toward Burma’s de- 
sire for independence? 


United Nations: Colombia (pp. 10, 11, cover) 


Colombia’s civilization goes back more than 2000 years, 
according to archeologists who have unearthed evidence 
of an advanced culture. In modern times, Colombia was 
conquered by Spanish invaders who were ousted early in 
the 19th century under the leadership of Simon Bolivar. It 
was not until the 20th century that government became a 
comparatively peaceful affair and progressive reforms were 
undertaken. 

The country is rich in mineral resources and tropical 
products. Industrial development is hindered by the ter- 
rain and a lack of transportation. Literacy of Colombia’s 
ten million white people and mixed Indians and whites is 
comparatively high for South America. Our relations with 
Colombia since the role we played in the secession of Pana- 
ma from that country in 1903 have improved along with 
our trade. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. How does the history of Colombia’s government co 
pare with the history of government in the United State 
(Colombia’s history has been one of conquest and revo 
tion in the last 150 years. Spain conquered the country an 
was ousted early in the 19th century. Since 1903 the coug 
try has been comparatively peaceful and there has been 
period of social reform.) 

2. If you ‘had been a Colombian what would have bee 
your attitude toward the United States at the time th 
Panama Canal was being built? (Theodore Roosevelt in 
Autobiography said: “I took Panama.” In 1922 Congress pa 
Colombia an indemnity for our action in Panama which 
been a state in Colombia.) 

3. How is the “good neighbor” policy of the United State; 
illustrated in our relations with Colombia? (Colombia trade 
mostly with the United States. We have been on good term 
with Colombia since the settlement of the Panama Can 
dispute. ) 

4. Why might the nations of the world today profit fron 
a study of the relations between Colombia and Peru durin 
the 1930s? (A dispute over territory in which the use ¢ 
force was attempted was submitted to the League of Na& 
tins. Today the United States stands ready to settle simi 
differences between states. 

5. How does literacy in Colombia compare with literae 
in the United States? (About 20 per cent of rural Colon 
bians can read and write, and about 80 per cent in cities. I 
the U. S. 96.2 per cent of the population over 25 yea 
has had some schooling. However, almost 14 per cent 4 
the American people have had less than a fifth grade ed 
cation. ) 

6. One way in which the Colombian government rais 
money to carry on its work is by public lotteries. The Unite 
States does not use this method. Would it be a good ide 
to use the lottery as a way of ratsing tax money in the Unité 
States? (It is easy to administer and a sure way of raisil 
money, but it is not progressive taxation, and is destructi¥i 
to moral fiber. The burden of this tax falls most heavily @ 
those who can least afford to pay, but gamble on the chane 
of “striking it rich.”) 


REFERENCES 

Newsweek, April 2, 1945; January 21, 1946; October 
1944. 

Time, January 13, 1947. 

Survey Graphic, December, 1943. 

Travel, January, 1947. 


VISUAL AID 

Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas, 16mm., Sout 
3 reels, running time 27 minutes. Free. Chicago Board 
Education, Film Council, Room 802, 228 North La 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. This film is an introduction to Colomk 
from the geographic, social and economic standpoints, 
illustrates family life as well as Colombian industries. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz 


Colombia: 1. c; 2. a; 3. a; 4. d; 5. d; 6. ¢; 7. a; 8. b; 9. d; 103 
11. a; 12. d; 13. a; 14. c; 15. b. 

Burma: 1. Philippine Islands; 2. Hindus and Moslems; 3. 
donesia; 4. Britain; 5. Japan; 6. Burma Road; 7. Attlee; 8. E 
dhism; 9. Japan; 10. Burma. 
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Two men are forced bail out of their plane—high 
over the steaming jungles of Siam. They land safely. 


Unfortunately, their compass is smashed and their maps 
are lost. They have no way of knowing where they are. 









































The desperate white men offer all their money in pay- 
ment for a guide to lead them to safety. The natives 
mM are not interested. Suddenly, the native chief 
points to a gleaming pen clipped on the pilot’s 
tattered pocket. ‘“‘Parker!’’ he exclaims. 


































Only the shrill cry of tropic birds—the chattering of mon- 
keys—breaks the stillness. Giant teakwood trees, entan- 
gled with vines, form a dark wall around the men. Escape 
seems impossible. And then. . . curious natives appear. 
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The pilot nods. Admiringly, the chief holds up the pen to 
reg oup and says: ‘‘Parker.’’ The word itself is magic. 

t the chief’s command, one native steps forward. to act 
guide. Thanks to the fame of Parker “51”, the lost 
men are on their way to safety! 



























CASH GIVEN AWAY 


—for interesting true stories 
about Parker ‘‘51’’ pens. 
$25.00 will be paid for each such 

we use in advertising. All stories 


NN 
~ 
submitted become the exclusive property SS 
of The Parker Pen Com hey cannot 


be returned. Address: The Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Dept. S-16, Janesville, Wisconsin. 
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Copr. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 






Across the continents of the world... 


FROM Croadway Wo Cangkok— 


PARKER “51”...WORLD’S MOST WANTED PEN! 


in remote lands and cities—Parker 


“51” is the most sought after of all writing instruments. Here’s the 
pen that’s treasured for its beauty—its perfect balance. The 
unique hooded point starts on the instant — glides smoothly 


—as it writes dry with wet ink! More of these fine, pre- 
cision pens are now being shipped. So visit your 
Parker dealer soon. Ask to see a Parker “51” 


—the world’s most-wanted pen. 


*Based upon actual letters in the Parker files. 
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A Man Speaks Out 


fH joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate was holding hearings on the confirmation 
of David E. Lilienthal, former Chairman of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, now nominated by President Truman as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. One Senator who has persistently at- 
tacked Mr. Lilienthal was questioning him. He had been accused by 
this Senator of being a Communist. 

Mr. Lilienthal answered all questions calmly and reasonably. 
Finally, unable to contain himself longer, he launched into an elo- 
quent, extemporaneous statement of his political creed. It is so im- 
portant as an expression of genuine Americanism that we feel we 
can do no better than to turn over our editorial platform to Mr. 
Lilienthal this week. Here, slightly condensed and simplified, is 
what he said: 

“Democracy has always been for something, rather than merely 
against things. I believe in the fundamental proposition of the integ- 
rity of the individual. All government and all private institutions 
must be designed to promote, protect, and defend the dignity of 
the individual citizen. That is the essential meaning of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of the Bill of Rights, as it is essen- 
tially the meaning of religion. 

“Any form of government which exalts the state above the impor- 
tance of men is contrary to that conception, and therefore I am 
deeply opposed to it. The fundamental principle of Communism is 
that the state is an end in itself, and that therefore the powers 
which the state exercises over the individual are without any ethi- 
cal standards to limit them. To that I am strongly opposed. 

“Democracy is the hope of the world because it is the only satis- 
fying, effective: alternative to Communism. Its central core is the 
belief that the individual comes first, that all men are the children 
of God, and that their personalities are sacred. That central idea 
carries with it a great belief in civil liberties and their protection, 
and a repugnance to anyone who would steal from a human being 
that which is most precious to him, his good name. 

“I deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to surmount any 
trials that may lie ahead, provided only that we practice it in our 
daily lives. And among the things we must practice is that, while 
we seek fervently to ferret out the subversive and anti-democratic 
forces in the country, we do not at the same time, by hysteria, innu- 
endo, or smears, besmirch the very faith that we believe in. That 
would cause disunity among our people, and cause one group or one 
individual to hate another, through mere unsupported attacks upon 
their loyalty. 

“Part of my conviction is based upon my training as an Anglo- 
American common lawyer. It is the great heritage of the English- 
speaking peoples which we in America have maintained — that the 
strictest rules of evidence, of avoidance of hearsay and gossip, shall 
be adhered to in our courts. That, too, is an essential of our democ- 
racy. 

To all of which Scholastic Magazines say “Amen!” 


OUR FRONT COVER. Although Colombians _ tickets for.a state lottery being sold on _ 
are a cultivated people, they ‘ike lotteries. the street in Bogota. Proposals for gov- 
As in most South American countries, the ernment lotteries in the United States have 
government runs lotteries to raise money met disapproval as contrary to the best 
for public purposes. The picture shows public interests. Photo by Three Liens. 















Scratch your head and see if your scalp can 
pass the famous “Finger Nail Test.” If you 
find signs of dryness or loose, ugly dandruff, 
youneed new Wildroot Cream-Oil Hair Tonic. 
Contains Lanolin. Grooms, relieves dryness, 
removes loose dandruff! Buy the large size. 


you'll va .f 





Only a little Wildroot Cream-Oil keeps your 
hair well groomed all day long without a 
trace of that greasy, plastered down look! 
Your hair looks good and feels good! For ten 
day trial supply send 10c to Wildroot Co., 
Dept. SM-3, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Cream-Oil 
Charlie Says: 


TUNE IN...Two 
Network Shows! 
“The Adventures of 
Sem Spade” Sunday 
evenings, CBS Net- 
werk; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Saturday after- 
noons, NBC Network 
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Looking through an old issue (April 
9, 1938) of your magazine, we saw the 
same joke about Caruso that was in 
your Feb. 8, 1947 issue. How about 
some new jokes? 

Martha Hill and Louise Speece 
Whetstone High School 
Bucyrus, Ohio 


The joke’s on us! Our Jokes Editor 
says that, although he thought the Caru- 
so joke had a familiar ring, he didn’t 
realize that he’d read it before in a 
Scholastic Magazine! As for new jokes 
— he’s crying for them. Does anybody 
have one up his sleeve? 


Can your Sharps and Flats Editor 
tell me where I can purchase Tom 
Glazer’s Olden Ballads, recorded by 
Keynote and reviewed in your Feb. 
3rd issue. And can he tell me when 
Victor will release Susan Reed’s new 
album? Let’s have more of your good 
notes on folk music! 

L. L. Allen 
Honeoye, N. Y. 


Probably your local record dealer 
would be glad to order the Tom Glazer 
albym if he doésn’t have it in stock. But 
if you encounter any snags, write to 
Keynote Recordings, Inc., 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. Victor’s 
Susan Reed album is already in the rec- 
ord stores. We'll review it next issue. 


In the Jan. 20th Senior Scholastic, 
there was a joke entitled “Tense Mo- 
ment.” My friends and I found it very 
amusing, but when we showed it to our 
Latin teacher, we learned that there 
w. . a mistake in addition to that which 
was intended. The word should have 
been slippo not slippeo, for it is in the 
third, rather than the second, conju- 
gation! 

Publius Vergilius Maro 
Marshall High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Et tu Publie! All kidding aside, we 
were thrilled to hear from our old friend 
Publius Vergilius Maro again. Of course, 
we always called him Virgil but then 
we knew him pretty well. Last time we 
saw Virg was back in 25 B.C. He was 
working on a little verse called the 
Aeneid. We had no idea he was now 
hanging out at Marshall High. But we'd 


Say What In 7'You Please! 


like him to know that if he has his writ- 
ing whipped into shape, we'd be glad to 
consider it for our student poetry page. 


In the science article “Beyond the 
Horizon” (Feb. 3rd issue), it was stated 
that scientists are perfecting rockets 
which will soar over 104 miles high. 
For the record, V-2s have reached an 
altitude of over 114 miles. Also, cos- 
mic rays actually are not rays at all, but 
tiny particles of matter called protons. 
A full explanation is really needed to 
understand cosmic rays. Your article 
left many hazy spots. 

John Hines 
Hanover, N. H. 


At the time our article was written, 
104 miles was the record. The 114 mile 
record has since been established. And 
as the article pointed out, German reck- 
ets have already been designed to reach 
an altitude of 165 miles. 

A description of the make-up of cos- 
mic “rays” was not included for lack 
of space. 

You are right in that what are fre- 
quently called cosmic rays are not really 
rays. However, these so-called “rays” — 
although they come from protons — 
are not protons themselves. If you are 
interested in the subject you might look 
up Pierre Auger’s book, What Are Cos- 
mic Rays? 


I have studied music since I was able 
to read. I dislike jazz, but I love classi- 
cal music. My complaint is that in your 
Feb. 3 Sharps and Flats you gave 
Save Me a Dream just one sharp. 
As you said, it came from Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. But the popular 
music didn’t jazz up the music. It just 
put Tchaikovsky in a beautiful song 
with beautiful words. Songs such as 
Swamp Fire, which I’ve never heard, 
got three sharps. Please realize that 
there are teen-agers who like classical 


* music, not that horrible jazz. 


J. W. 


Drumright, Okla. 


When we give a steal from the class- 
ics a low rating, it isn’t because we dis- 
like classical music. We like it. But we 
often feel that these popular versions 
are weak and unexciting compared to 


the original classical compositions. 
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BURMA 


THE NEWEST 
NATION 


IKE a new star rising in the East, Burma is becoming 
L: nation. Once the stepchild of British India, Burma 

steps forth as the latest of the world’s colonial countries 
to win its liberty. 

Since World War II ended, the dependent peoples of the 
world have joined in a cry for freedom. And they have been 
heard. 

The United States has freed the Philippines (World Week, 
Feb. 17, 1947). Britain pledges complete independence for 
India as soon as Hindus and Moslems agree on how to gov- 
ern a free India. The Dutch offer the “United‘ States of In- 
donesia” equal partnership with the Netherlands homeland, 
under the Dutch crown. France has recognized the Viet 
Nam Republic of French Indo-China (World Week, Feb. 
3, 1947). Now comes Burma. 

For many centuries the Burmese were powerful and in- 
dependent under their own kings. Their capital, Pagan, 
sparkled with 5,000 golden-tipped pagodas. A thousand 
years ago, it was a center of culture equal to any city of the 
western world at that time. 


How Burma Fell to Britain 


But in the 19th century Burma made the mistake of chal- 
lenging the military might ‘of the West. Three times the 
Burmese attacked the British, who were busy tightening 
control over their possessions in Southeast Asia. After each 
war the British gobbled up a slice of Burma, until they had 
swallowed the whole country. 

So Burma became a province of India, under British co- 
lonial rule. The Burmese objected to this union with India. 
They are not Indians, but are a Mongolian people from 
Tibet, with a mixture of Chinese and Siamese blood. 

They demanded self-government. But British Tommies 
stood guard “from Rangoon to Mandalay,” and Burmese ap- 
peals were in vain. Finally in 1935 the British granted a con- 
stitution that allowed Burma lithited “home rule.” Two years 
later, Burma was separated from India and became a colony 
in its own right. Certain mountain districts along Burma’s 
borders, however, were kept by the British under a separate 
administration. 


The British said that Burma would become. a Dominion. 


of the British Commonwealth. Outbreak of the second World 
War delayed these plans. Burma didn’t feel like waiting. 
Some of its leaders even looked to the Japanese to help 
Burma get rid of British rule. Entering Burma, the Japs set 
up bases from which they fought their way across the bor- 
der of India, and cut the “Burma Road,” which was the sup- 







By Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Burma’‘s art and culture is closely knit to Buddhism. 
This carved gate and lion guard a pagoda in Rangoon. 


Burma aided the Allies in driving out the Japanese invaders, 

After the war, Burma continued to demand its freedom. 
A few weeks ago Clement R. Atlee, Prime Minister of Brit- 
ain, announced that Burma could choose either to separate 
completely from Britain or to become a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth. 

In January the British met with a delegation from Burma, 
and the conference reached the following agreement: 

Next month the Burmese people will elect a “Constituent 
Assembly.” This Assembly will write Burma’s Constitution, 
and will decide between dominion status and complete 
separation from Britain. In the meantime, a “caretaker” gov- 
ernment of Burmese officials, supervised by a British gov- 
ernor, will run the country. Britain will help pay the bills of 
this temporary government, which will control the Burmese 
army and foreign affairs as well as internal matters. 


Problem of the Mountain Tribes 


It was also agreed that a commission of Britons, Burmese, 
and frontier tribesmen will visit the mountains of Burma's 
northern borders, to find out how the tribes there want to 
be represented in the Burmese government. 

These tribesmen are not Burmese by race, but are rela- 
tives of the Siamese. They comprise almost one-third of 
Burma’s population of 17,000,000. 

Among them are some very different and fascinating peo- 
ples, such as the “Was,” with long, giraffe-like necks; the 
“Shans,” who believe that tattooing their bodies prevents 
disease; the head-hunting “Nagas”; the “Chins,” who grow 
millet on terraces irrigated with bamboo water pipes as much 
as a mile long; the “Kachins,” stealthy hunters who kill 
game with square-bladed knives and poisoned arrows; and - 
the “Karens,” many of whom are Christians and well edu- 
cated. 
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‘Many of these tribes were never subject to the old Burma 
colonial government. According to the British, they have 
always preferred rule by Britain to rule by an independent 
Burma. During World War II most of the tribes fought the 
Japs harder than the Burmese did. 

Britain says that Burma must set up a stable government 
that represents the whole nation, before she goes free. In- 
dia, which has recived a similar British offer, does not yet 
have full independence due to disagreement between Hin- 
dus and Moslems, India’s rival religious groups, on the form 
of the future government. Probably Burma will avoid this 
difficulty, for the Burmese have no serious religious divisions. 
Most of them are Buddhists. 

But the Burmese face troubles enough. One problem is 
rivalry between various political parties. Most important 
party is the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. Its 
leader, U° Aung San, headed the Burmese delegation to 
London in January. 


Burma’s Political Leaders 


Aung San has long worked for Burmese independence. 
When the Japs invaded Burma, he went to Japan to attend 
military school, and returned as a general in a Burmese army 
formed by the Japs. When he saw that the Japs had come, 
hot to liberate Burma, but to conquer it, he changed sides 
and joined the Allies. In 1943 he helped found the Anti- 
Fascist People’s Freedom League, which works for socialism 
in Burma. 

Aung San’s rivals include four men likely to be important 
in Burma’s future. Extreme radicals are Thakin Than Tun, 
who heads Burma’s smal] Communist party, and Dr. Ba 
Maw, a former premier, now leader of the Poor Man’s party. 
Conservative chiefs are Thakin Ba Sein and U Saw. Both 
of them were delegates to London in January, but they re- 
fused to sign the agreement with Britain. U Saw, premier 


¥ sanaiied News Photo 
Burmese delegates in London for independence talks. 
tn uniform, Aung San. Extreme right, Thakin Ba Sein. 


































International News Photo 
This “school without a schoolhouse” shows one method 
by which Burma is rebuilding from the Jap occupation. 


of Burma when World War II broke out, was jailed by the 
British on charge that he conferred with the Japanese. 

A second major difficulty is the war damage to transporta- 
tion, mines, and farming. 

Geographically speaking, Burma’s “backbone” is a group 
of mountain ranges that run from north to south. Between 
the ridges, three great rivers—the Irrawaddy, the Salween, 
and the Chindwin—thunder to the sea. The Irrawaddy has 
always been the main highway for transport in Burma. But 
most of the river craft and bridges were destroyed during 
the war. 

Mine shafts and oil derricks suffered heavy damage, too. 
Burma has good deposits of lead, zinc, silver, and tin, as 
well as tungsten for hardening steel. The world buys, its 
jade and rubies mostly from Burma. That country also has 
the largest supply of oil in the British Commonwealth. 

Like most Orientals, Burmese live mostly on rice. They 
grow more than enough to support themselves. In fact, they 
were in peacetime the world’s leading exporters of rice. In- 
dia, Malaya, and parts of Chinadepend on Burma for food. 
But today Burma exports little rice. Most of the water buf- 
falo, which are used to plough rice paddies, were killed 
during the war, and transport is not working well. 


The Land Question 


Another big problem is the land. Money-lenders from 
India owned many of the best rice farms before the Second 
World War. Now these farms are in Burmese hands. The 
Burmese say they intend to keep them, and also to cut down 
immigration from India. 

Will independent Burma solve its problems? Observers 
point out that the courteous, quick-tempered, and talented 
Burmese are better prepared for self-rule than any other of 
Asia’s colonial peoples. More people can read and write than 
in India, as the result of the training given by Buddhist 
priests who conduct most of the free schools. Unlike India, 
Burma has no caste system, and women have property rights 
and business opportunities equal to men. In religion, law, 
and social custom, Burma is a more unified country than 
India, and the Burmese treasure their ancient tradition of 
independence. 
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Starving World 


Public Enemy No. 1 of world peace and order is— 
HUNGER. 

Until the people of war-torn Europe and Asia get enough 
to eat, we can expect unrest and hatred and the spread of 
anti-democratic ideas. Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall made this fact clear when he placed international relief 
at the top of the State Department's list of “urgent” jobs 
for 1947. 
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MEDIUM CALORIES LOW CALORIES 
Pre-war diet habits of selected countries (scale in calories per day). 
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Consumers’ Guide 


Proportion of the world’s popu- 
lation at different calorie levels. 


HALF THE WORLD IS HUNGRY: 


More than half the world, as you can see from Chart I, 
gets a daily food allowance less than 2,200 calories (food 
energy units) which nutrition experts say is a minimum 
for health. 


Another problem is that people in different countries 
are used to eating different kinds of food (Chart III). 


Over the world as a whole, there is probably a little 
more food today than before the war. 
But the world’s population has grown 
seven per cent in the meantime. Be- 
sides, the people who lack food now are 
the very ones who are already weak- 
ened, by a diet below the danger point 
during the war years. Chart II ‘shows 
500 some of these who fare worst at 
world’s dinner-table today. Compare 
9 the figure of their average daily cal- 
ories with Uncle Sam’s ample plateful. 
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WHAT'S BEING DONE 


By the United Nations—A special 


200€ U.N. committee is trying to obtain half 

a billion dollars worth of relief supplies 
1500 during 1947 for Austria; Greece, Po- 
iii land, Hungary, Italy, and Yugoslavia. 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
soo __ tion) is laying plans for growing more 
food and getting it better distributed, 
° By the United States — 1,500,000 
tons of grain, the largest shipment dur- 
ing the postwar food export program, 
is scheduled to be sent abroad this 
month. Former President Hoover has 
been sent to make a survey of Europe 
on food needs, to help shape our future 
relief program. 




























. keeps track of its business 


«+. and yours 


Se al the Records! 


Federal Security Agency 


Yourtown’s government is in 
the record-making business. It 
doesn’t turn out “platters” for 
hep-cats and rug-cutters. The 
great leather-bound books and 
shiny filing-cases at your city hall 
contain records ot another kind 
— records that tell the story of 
all Yourtown does. 

Among many other things, 
Yourtown keeps track of YOU. 
A record is kept of your birth, All marriages and deaths are 
set down, too. 

During the war many people learned — the hard way — 
about the importance of these records (called vital statis- 
tics). There was the man in Minneapolis, for instance, who 
applied for a job in a war plant. He was an expert welder, 
and welders were scarce. The job was his— if he could prove 
that he was an American citizen. 

He wrote to the clerk of the county in Tennessee where 
he was born, and asked for a record of his birth. No record 
could be found. Without a birth certificate, he could not 
prove that he was a citizen. A good job was lost. 

To get a copy of your birth record, you would probably 
go to the office of your town or city clerk (in some places, fo 
the health officer). If Yourtown keeps its records in good 
shape, the clerk will take a bulky volume from a vault, flip 
the pages, and locate the entry in a few seconds. Then he 
will fill out an official form that will be accepted anywhere 
as proof of your date of birth. 

In some places it’s not that simple. Something may have 
happened to the record book. Perhaps it was lost in a fire. 





A Horrible Example 


Maybe there never was a book. The clerk may drag some 
dirty cardboard boxes from a corner and start looking 
through hundreds of cards. The hunt may take a few hours 
—or days — and perhaps the record never will turn up. 

Such slipshod “filing systems” are not as common as they 
used to be. Every state now has a special bureau of vital 
statistics, which shows local officials how to make proper 
records. Copies of all local records of births, deaths, and 


contagious disease go to this state bureau. The state in turn 
sends information to the Federal census bureau, which uses 
the reports to trace health and population trends throughout 
the nation. 

Vital statistics records are important to Yourtown’s health 
department in its job of keeping you well. They give a clue 
to the health problems of your community, If the records 
show that an unusual number of people are dying of 
tuberculosis, for instance, the health department knows that 
it must take steps to fight T.B. (see World Week, Feb. 3, 
1947). 

Yourtown keeps lots of other records. Every department 
must keep track of its work. The police make records of all 
thefts; the fire department, of fire losses; the city treasurer, 
of income and expenses. These records are the very backbone 
of Yourtown. Without this information on what is going on 
in the. city administration, and what has been done in the 
past, running Yourtown would be about as easy as playing 
Blind Man’s Buff in the dark with both hands tied. 


The City Clerk’s Job 


The biggest part of the record-keeping job is done by city, 
town, and county clerks. Here, for instance, are some of the 
records which the city clerk of Lewiston, Maine, had to 
make in 1946: 

Minutes of 316 meetings of city boards; records of 1,516 
births, 536 marriages, 700 deaths, 68 delayed returns of 
births, 94 corrections of vital statistic records, 139 oaths, 
and 1,331 business contracts. He also recorded issue of 
licenses for marriages, dogs, burials, restaurants, pawn- 
brokers, auctioneers, popcorn vendors, lodging houses, taxi- 
cabs, electricians, baby homes, second hand dealers, and 
amusements, 

Most of these records are open to the public. But they are 
useful chiefly to city officials. 

But there is another kind of public record which you 
should know about. Like vital statistics, this record may be 
very important some day for you or your family. This is the 
record of “property titles.” 

The county-clerk, or sometimes a special officer called the 


recorder of deeds or register of deeds, keeps track of sales ~ 
of real estate and making of mortgages. There are many” 
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disputes and law suits over ownership of property. These 
property records are necessary to prove who owns what. 
People have lost homes in which they had invested their life 
savings, because a deed was not properly registered and 
ownership could not be proven. 

Sometimes public records are lost because they are stored 
where vermin, fire, and weather can destroy them. Most 
communities have been going concerns for at least 50 years. 
Every nook and corner of the city or town hall in many 
small communities contains accumulated records, exposed to 
damage, 

Herman F. Robinton, supervisor of public records of the 
New York State Education Department, says that the 
answer is a central county storage space where smaller com- 
munities can deposit old records. 

Useless records should be disposed of at regular intervals, 
Mr. Robinton adds, But he points out that it takes expert 
knowledge to decide which records can safely be destroyed. 
Some states send out trained persons to help local officials 
weed out their files. 

To save space and to make records easier to use, some 
communities are putting them on microfilm. These tiny 
photographs make it possible to store “acres of records in 
inches of space.” 

The Chautauqua county court house at Mayville, New 
York, uses an inexpensive photocopy machine. It makes 
exact duplicates of important records, and saves wear-and- 
\tear on the originals. 


Pepping Up the Reports 


The public is getting better service these days on another 
kind of recording job — the annual reports which most states 
require local governments to make to their citizens. In these 
reports, the year’s records in each department are grouped 
and summarized, ! 

Some of these reports are just pages and pages of dull 
statistics. 

But some recent ones are attractive and readable booklets, 
illustrated by drawings such as those shown with this article 











® Many communities put “zip” into their annual reports with striking covers, and sketches that draw a laugh. 
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(from reports of Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Greenwich, Conn.; Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla. Covers shown are reports of Pasa- 
dena, Cal.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Strat- 
ford, Conn.). ‘ 

These annual reports often have an 
unique flavor. The town of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, for example, called the 





Grows in Greenwich.” The services pro- 
vided by the town government — recreation, libraries, mu- 
seum, welfare, health, public works, improvements, schools 
— were the branches of the tree. Taxes were its far-reaching 
“roots.” Humorous sketches and cartoons illustrate incidents 
in the town’s life. One showed high-school boys bringing 
their jalopies to the school automotive mechanics classes 
for repair. 


Some Ideas For Yourtown 


Residents of San Diego, California, inspect city services 
through the eyes of “Sandy Ago.” The people of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, are guided through the maze of city activi- 
ties by a rotund “Mr. Pitt” in colonial dress (see cut on oppo- 
site page). ~* 

Is Yourtown one of the growing number of communities 


that are making their annual reports something every resi- * 


dent wants to read? In order to be interesting, these reports 
do not have to be “fancy” or take a large slice out of the 
city budget. There is bound to be someone in the community 
who can do a capable job. 

Perhaps the art department in Yourtown’s school system 
can help. Suggest that a contest be held for the best cover 
design and inside illustrations for next year’s annual report. 

High school students in Nether Providence, Pennsylvania 
(a township near Philadelphia), have set a shining example 
of good citizenship. They actually gathered the necessary 
information for an annual report from township officials, 
wrote the material, designed the front cover, and worked 
on graphs and charts. 


The American City 


summary of its last report “A Tree - 











































Henricks Hodge from Three Lions 
Celebrating their Independence Day: children carry 
‘Athe Colombian flag through main gate of Cartagena. 


REEDY Spanish explorers of the 16th century suffered 

6b and died in search of “E] Dorado” — a mythical Co- 

lombian king so rich that he was said to cover himself 
with gold dust. 

But they did not die in vain. During their hunt, they 

_ferced open the treasure-chest that is Colombia; they 
founded its capital, Bogota; and they prepared the way for 
the classical Spanish culture that still endures in Colombia. 

You can’t understand Colombia without knowingsits geog- 
raphy. Its position at the narrowest part of the Americas — 
for Panama was part of Colombia unti] 1903 — made it a 
cross-roads of trade and travel. Thus the riches of civiliza- 
tion and commerce came to Colombia’s doorstep. But the 
country as a whole has not benefited. Even today, centers 
of culture like Bogota are isolated by the wild and rugged 
nature of the interior. : 

Colombia consists of three mountain ranges, flanked on 
the north by hot coastal lowlands and on the south by 
steaming jungles of the Amazon. The Magdalena and Cauca 
rivers knife through the mountains. The country has such a 
variety of altitudes and climates that it can raise almost 
any crop. Yet only two per cent of the land is tilled. 

Let’s visit the varied regions of Colombia. 

Along the coast, you find yourself in the tropics. You see 
bananas, vanilla shrubs, and tagua palms from which “ivory” 

- buttons are cut. 
On the lower mountain slopes, cacao and much mild cof- 





U. N. SERIES 


Modern Transport Will 


Unlock Colombia‘s Treasure-Chest 


fee grow. The world buys 13 per cent of its coffee from 
Colombia. 

When you reach the higher mountain slopes, you enter 
a climate like that of the temperate zone. Wheat, tobacco, 
and potatoes are the main crops. 

Small towns perch in the mountain highlands. Here In- 
dians spread out acres of shawls and piles of peppers and 
sandals for sale. 

In the mountain highlands lie most of the mines. 


Riches of the Treasure-chest 


Colombia and Canada together supply most of the world’s 
platinum. Colombia has much mercury and mica and some 
asbestos and molybdenum. A burned-out volcano yields 
most of the world’s emeralds. Colombia produces more gold 
than any other South American country. 

Iron ore is found conveniently near water power and 
deposits of coal, limestone, and salt, which are needed in 
smelting the ore. Colombians have built two small steel 
mills, but have few large industries. 

If you climb still higher, you approach the snow-tipped 
mountain peaks. Here you find giant ferns three times taller 
than a man, and the “frailejon” plant, whose woolly leaves 
have saved many men from freezing in this high, cold region 

Crossing the mountains, you come to the interior jungle, 
with its forests of rubber, balsa, dyewood, and mahogany 
trees. Orchids bloom, and gauchero birds with blue eyes 
and “moustaches” are found. 

Most important of all, here are oil wells that spout 10,000,- 
000 tons of oil a day. An American company controls much 
of the oil region. It took 6,000 men two years to build a 
pipe line to the coast. The workers had to carry guns and 
wear armored vests for protection against the Motilone In- 
dians, who shoot six-foot bows held against the big toe. 

Colombia’s oil, kke her other resources, is not fully de- 
veloped. The reason is lack of transportation. Most Colom- 
bian products are hard to get at, and harder to get out. 

The capital, Bogota, and most mines and export crops, 
are in the mountains. A poor railroad system and the Mag- 
dalena river provide the only outlets to the sea. And there 
are only three important ports: historic Cartagena; Barran- 
quilla, which handles 80 per cent of Colombia’s cotton, cof- 
fee, and oil exports; and Buenaventura, through which pass 
most of Colombia’s mineral exports. 


Air Transport Helps 

To help solve their transport problems, Colombians ‘have 
turned to the air. They built the world’s largest network of 
aerial cable cars, and started the first successful commercial 
airline in South America. In proportion to size, Colombia 
has twice as many airlines as the United States. 

The lack of transport not only hampers farming and in- 
dustry, but also makes social service and schooling difficult. 
Colombia has .a fine system of social security, but farm re- 
gions do not benefit much, due to poor communication. 

Only 20 per cent of the rural population can read and 


write. But in the cities, 80 per cent are literate, and have a tf 
wide choice of schools: 365 specialized schools, six art and” 
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universities. Colombians are proud of their high standard of 
culture. They call their country the “Republic of Poets.” 

Who are these gifted Colombians? They number about 
10 millions. About 30 per cent are pure white by race, and 
50 per cent are mixed white and Indian. Outstanding among 
the whites are the Antioquians. They are descended from 
Spanish Basques and Spanish Jews who came to Colombia 
several centuries ago and settled in the northwest moun- 
tains. They built Medellin into a thriving commercial city. 
They never mingled with the Indians, and have a high birth 
rate, The Antioquians are builders and “boosters.” They 
control much of Colombia’s finance and industry, espe- 
cially the investments in tobacco, gold, oil, steel, and cof- 
fee. Colombia also has a few Negroes, the descendants of 
former slaves. 

Several Indian tribes remain, to remind us that Colombia 
shared in an American civilization older than that brought 
by the white man. Giant statues, and rock-hewn baths com- 
plete with running water, have been uncovered in Colombia. 

Descendants of the race that made these objects, 2,000 
years ago, are the Chibchas, who fought the Spaniards in 
1500. The Spanish crushed the Indians and seized their 
gold. From Cartagena they shipped the stolen treasures to 
Spain. A massive fortress protected the harbor against 
French and English pirates. 


“Gran Colombia” Created 


Beginning as early as 1781, the people of Colombia or- 
ganized vain revolts against their Spanish overlords. In 1819 
Simon Bolivar (sometimes called the “George Washington 
of South America”) and Francisco Santander led the rebels 
to victory over the Spanish at the battle of Boyaca. Soon 
the Spanish were driven out of all Latin America. 

Santander proclaimed the “Republic of Gran Colombia.” 
He became president after Bolivar’s death. In 1829 one 
state of Gran Colombia set itself up as the republic of Ven- 
ezuela. Another state became the republic of Ecuador. 








Henricks Hodge from Three Lions 
& Retiro, typical farm village, has a Spanish air. 
its adobe houses with tile roofs are patios. 
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Colombia is rich — but most of its wealth lies idle 
for lack of transportation. Aviation is helping now. 





In 1903, the United States, anxious to build the Panama 
Canal, encouraged the northern part of Colombia to break 
away and become the republic of Panama. Colombia’s anger 
was soothed in 1922 when the U. S. Senate. finally ratified 
a treaty giving Colombia an indemnity and special rights 
in the Panama Canal trade. 

Colombia’s only recent trouble with a neighbor occurred 
in 1932, when Peru invaded the area known as Leticia (see 
map). Colombia kept the region, as the result of an investi- 
gation by the League of Nations. 

Colombia’s history in the 19th century was one long tur- 
moil of revolution. Since 1903 the country has lived in peace, 
under a government more democratic and free than is found 
in most Latin-American countries. 

In recent years Colombia has been a close friend ‘of the 
United States, and trades mostly with the U. S. Colombia’s 
biggest taxpayer is the Standard Oil Company. Another 
way in which the nation and its cities and “departments” 
(which are like the state governments of the United States) 
raise money is by lotteries. As in other Latin-American coun- 
tries, and nations of Europe as well, lottery tickets are open- 
ly bought and sold on the streets. 


Conservatives Back in Power 


Until 1930, the government was in the hands of the Con- 
servative party. Then the Liberal party, backed mostly by 
the middle and lower classes, came into power. Under Al- 
fonso Lopez, Colombia received a sort of “New Deal.” 

Due to a split in the Liberal party, the Conservatives last 
spring elected Ospina Perez as president. He is an engineer, 
and has studied in the United States. Dr. Perez plans to im- 
prove social] security. He also hopes to provide better trans- 
portation, which Colombia needs for her future progress, 














1. UNITED NATIONS: COLOMBIA 


Place a circle around the letter pre- 
ceding the item which best completes 
each of the following statements. Each 
counts 4. Total, 60. 


1. The capital of Colombia is 
a. Caracas 
b. Buenos Aires 
c. Bogota 
d. Cartagena 


9. A state which the United States 
encouraged to secede from Colombia 
was 

a. Panama 
b. Ecuador 
c. Venezuela 
d. Peru 


$. The percentage of the land in 
Colombia which is under cultivation is 
a. 2% 
b. 25% 
c. 51% 
d. 93.7% 


4, Colombian culture is largely de- 
rived from that of 
a. Portugal 
b. France 
c. U.S.S.R. 
d. Spain 
5. The percentage of the world’s cof- 
fee which is purchased from Colombia 
is 
a. 98% 
b. 80% 
c. 41% 
d. 13% 
6. Colombia produces a substantial 
part of the world’s supply of 
. gold 
. steel 
. platinum 
. tungsten 


ac ow 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


7. Much of the oil production of 
Colombia is controlled by a company in 
a. United States 
b. Great Britain 
c. Spain 
d. Germany 
8. Colombia’s mineral resources are 
not fully developed because of lack of 
a. initiative 
b. transportation 
c. timber for construction 


d. labor 


9. The percentage of the city popu- 
lation in Colombia which can read and 
write is 

a. 10% 
b. 30% 
c. 50% 
d. 80% 

10. The population of Colombia is 

about 
a. 500,000 
b. 2,000,000 
c. 10,000,000 
d. 100,000,000 


11. About 1500 the Indians of Co- 
lombia were conquered by 
a. Spaniards 
b. Americans 
c. Portuguese 
d. French 
12. The George Washington of 
northern South America is 
a. San Martin 
b. Juarez 
c. Tito 
d. Bolivar 
13. States which broke away from 
Colombia were 
a. Ecuador and Venezuela 
b. Panama and Peru 
c. Venezuela and Peru 
d. Argentina and Brazil 


14. A dispute between Colombia and 
Peru during the 1930s was settled by 
a. United States 
b. Great Britain 
c. League of Nations 
d. World Court 
15. Colombia’s biggest tax payments 
are derived from 
a. income taxes 
b. oil companies 
c. bananas 
d. sales tax 
My score 


ll. KNOW YOUR WORLD: BURMA 


Complete the following statements by 
writing in the blank space the word or 
phrase which best fits the sentence, 
Each counts 4. Total, 40. 


1. A colony freed by the United 
States in 1946 was 
2. Britain pledges complete inde- 
pendence for India as soon as 
pile and 
on how to govern free India. 

3. The Dutch have offered their col- 
ony partnership with 
the Netherlands under the Dutch 
crown. 

4. Burma has been controlled by 
aieaeeniaas (what country?) 

5. Some Burmese leaders during 
World War II sought the help of 

to get rid of British rule. 

6. is the famous 
supply route from India to China. 

7.. Prime. Minister 
Britain recently announced that Burma 
could choose to separate completely 
from Britain or become a dominion. 

8. The religion of most Burmese is 





agree 




















9. Aung San, a Burmese leader, went 
to military school in 
10. The country with the largest sup- 
ply of oil ir the British Commonwealth 
is 











My score 
Total score 











WORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words below are taken from ar- 
ticles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the word or phrase that best ex- 
plains the meaning of the 
word. 

1. Cacao grows on the lower moun- 
tain slopes of Colombia. (a) used chief- 
ly im making chocolate; (b) used in 


italicized 





making rope; (c) used as currency in 
South America; (d) a cereal. 

2. Colombia has much mica in its 
mountain highlands. (a) cereal; (b) 
mineral; (c) oil; (d) kind of animal. 

3. Balsa can be found in Colombia. 
(a) tropical tree; (b) fur-bearing ani- 
mal; (c) disease-resistant grain; (d) 
Indian tribe. 

4. The Burmese people will elect a 
delegate. to a Constituent Assembly. 





(a) independent; (b) representative; 
(c) semi-independent; (d) colonial. 

5. Colombia obtained an indemnity 
from the U. S. in 1922. (a) payment 
for wrong done; (b) tariff concéSsion; 
(c) loan; (d) ultimatum. 

"B-G ‘Q-F *B-g *q-% *B-[ ssuamsuy 

HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
cacao, ka ka’ 6 or ka ka’ 6 


Simon Bolivar, Sé’ mon Bo |é’ var 
balsa, bél’ sa 
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E HAD good singing voices, 
W:: brother and I, and often 

we were called by a funeral 
director, Mr. Weislovits, to a cemetery 
in the neighborhood of our street to 
sing at funerals. This enabled us to 
earn money during summer vacation. 

Some people make a living by ex- 
ploiting physical strength or superior 
mentality. Mr. Weislovits’ talent was 
different. He would stand at the door 
of his funeral establishment, watching 
for someone to pass by dressed in 
mourning. At once he would greet 
them with tears, and it would have 
taken a careful observer to notice that 
his feeling was interest in his business, 
not sympathy for his neighbor. His 
greeting began this way: 

“He died? oh, he was a good 
man, an excellent father. He merits a 
nice funeral, a first-class one.” 

At this point he would pull out his 
large handkerchief and try to stop the 
tears which were flowing down his 
cheeks, but he was never able to check 


The Funeral Singers 


The two mischievous boys, hiding in the coffin, 


didn’t know that they could “work a miracle” 


them until he had reached a business 
agreement with the mourner. 

In this way he grew rich. At his 
funeral hall, which had once been a 
theater, the gallery was filled with cas- 
kets in the latest styles. But Mr. Weis- 
lovits was too old and too busy to 
climb up the gallery every day to dust 
the caskets, so he engaged me and my 
brother, who had served him so often 
as funeral singers, to do the cleaning 
up there. 

One day, when Mr. Weislovits was 
interviewing some visitors who had just 
lost a rich relative, we saw he was 


By Alexander Finta 


weeping without much result. We felt 
that we ought to help our employer, 
so we joined in with Mr. Weislovits’ 
sobs. This surprised the visitors so that 
they asked, “Why do you cry?” 2 
I replied, “We cannot bear to see Mr. 
Weislovits shedding so many tears and 
getting no business in return.” 
After the customers had gone, how- 
ever, he would have discharged us om 
(Continued on page 16) 
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HOUSE SAYS EIGHT YEARS FOR PRESIDENT IS ENOUGH 


What Happened: Shades of George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
ether founding fathers had their say on 
Capitol Hill. All were quoted liberally 
as Congress debated the question of 
@ two-term limit on the U. S. Presi- 
dency. 

The House of Representatives passed 
a resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to forbid any Presi- 
dent spending more than eight years 
fm the White House. On the 295-to-121 
_ wote, House Republicans were joined by 
47 Democrats in approving the resolu- 
tion. 

If two-thirds of the Senate also votes 
for the resolution, it will go to the state 
legislatures for ratification. If approved 
by three-fourths of the state legislatures, 
the resolution will become the law of 
the land as the twenty-second amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The resolu- 
tion provides that this action must be 
taken within seven years. 


What’s Behind It: The Constitution 
places no limit on re-election. But 
George Washington and Thomas Jeffer- 
gon started the two-term tradition by 
refusing nomination for a third term. 
This tradixion was unbroken until Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
for a third term in 1940 and a fourth 
term in 1944. Supporters of the two- 
term limit point to the danger of one 
man acquiring too much power as Presi- 
dent over a period of many years. Op- 
ponents argue that the limit would 
place a straitjacket on voters who want 
to re-elect the man of their choice. 

Amendments to the Constitution may 
be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
both houses of Congress, or by a nation- 
al convention called by Congress at the 
request of the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the states. They may be ratified either 
by legislatures of three-fourths of the 
states, or by conventions in _ three- 
fourths of the states. 





British Combine 


FRENCH TEEN-AGERS at a vocational school learn how to be coal miners 
by using this model of mine apparatus. After graduation, they will help 
fe end Europe’s coal famine and relieve shortage of skilled workers. 


The Presidency is the subject of an- 
other proposal before Congress. The 
proposal provides that the Speaker of 
the House and then the President of the 
Senate be in line for the Presidency if 
both the President and Vice-President 
should die or become ineligible while in 
office. At present, the Secretary of State 
and other Cabinet officers are in line 
after the Vice-President. The change 
would not require a Constitutional 
amendment, since the Constitution gives 


Congress power to act on this matter.. 


Calling Russia 


What Happened: Broadcasts in Rus- 
sian, with a slightly American accent, 
began from New York last month. The 
broadcasts will be transmitted to Mu- 
nich, Germany, where they will be re- 
layed instantly to the Moscow-Lenin- 
grad area of Russia. 

The programs of news, music, inter- 
views, and discussions are sponsored 
by the Internationa] Broadcast Division 
of the U. S. State Department. They 
are intended to bring factual informa- 
tion about the American scene directly 
to the Russian people. 

What’s Behind It: The programs in 
Russian are something new, but foreign 
language broadcasts are an old story 
for the U. S. Government. The “Voice 
of the United States of America” pro- 
grams were in full swing during the war, 
under the direction of the Office of 
War Information. At present, “the 
Voice” includes 1,600 hours of pro- 
grams a month in Europe, the Far East, 
and Latin America. Russian is the 
twenty-fifth language to be used. 


School Bus Upheld 


What Happened: The U. S. Supreme 
Court came up with a 5-to-4 decision on 
the right of parochial school ‘children 
to be transported to school in buses at 
public expense. 

The case in question concerned chil- 
dren of a Catholic parochial school near 
Ewing, New Jersey. A New Jersey citi- 
zen opposed use of the funds for them. 
He said it was a violation of the first 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
prohibits laws establishing or aiding 
religious bodies. Public funds, he told 
the Court, should not be used to sup- 
port parochial school activities. 






But the Supreme Court majority die — 
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agreed. Justice Hugo L. Black said that 
the New Jersey law providing tax money 
for schoo] buses provided equal benefits 
for all. This service should not be de- 
nied to anyone because of his religion, 
the Court decided. For the Court mi- 
nority, Justice Wiley Rutledge claimed 
that the Constitution definitely closes 
the door on any state support for re- 
ligious institutions of any kind. 
What’s Behind It: The decision af- 
fects 16 states and the District of Col- 
umbia, all of which provide some 
form of transportation to church-oper- 
ated schools. It will also support the 
case of those who believe that Federal 
aid to education should be available to 
parochial as well as public schools. 


Debate Over Atomic Chief 


What Happened: Delayed-action fire- 
works exploded over President Truman’s 
appointment of David E. Lilienthal as 
chairman of the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. The President originally 
nominated the former head of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the four 
other commission members last Oc- 
tober. 

When Senate members of the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee began hearings on confirmation of 
the appointments, fiery opposition ap- 
peared. It came from Senator Kenneth 
McKellar, Democrat of Tennessee. Sen- 
ator McKeller has been a foe of Mr. 
Lilienthal ever since the former TVA 
head refused to give TVA jobs as po- 
litical rewards to those in favor with 
Tennessee politicians. He charged that 
Mr. Lilienthal allowed the TVA to be 
over-run with Communists. This charge 
led Mr. Lilienthal to make a stirring 
statement on Americanism. (See page 
8.) 

Senators Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire and Kenneth Wherry of Ne- 
braska, leading Republicans, then op- 
posed Mr. Lilienthal for his “New Deal- 
ism.” Conservative Southern Demo- 
crats joined the growing opposition. 

What’s Behind It: The Lilienthal ar- 
gument is a warning to President Tru- 
man that he must take care in selecting 
men for high-ranking Federal jobs. Ap- 
pointees of a Democratic President must 


win approval from a Republican-led - 


Senate. Differences between Mr. Tru- 
man and Congress would lead to a stale- 
mate in Federal appointments. 


a 





Official U. N. Photo 


“Walkie-talkie’ without the “talkie.” U.N. 
is testing new ohe-pound radio receiving set 
allowing delegates to walk about during ses- 
sions and still tune in to any of five lan- 
guages in which a speech is being translated. 


Five Down — Three to Go 


What Happened: With a sense of re- 
lief but not of full satisfaction, dele- 
gates signed their names to the five 
peace treaties for Nazi Germany’s five 
European partners in war. These peace 
settlements with Italy, Romania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland were 
signed on February 10 in Paris, where 
World War I peace treaties were signed 
28 years ago. 

The historic ceremony took place in 
the Salon de la Paix (Hall of Peace) 
and in the adjoining Salle de L’Horloge 
(Clock Room), so named for the mag- 
nificent clock on the mantelpiece. 

Each of the five representatives of 
the smaller Axis nations signed for his 
country. Delegates from the United 
States, France, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia, and 17 smaller Allied nations also 
signed. Since all 21 Allied nations were 
not at war with all the five enemy coun- 
tries, every nation did not sign every 
treaty. 

Yugoslavia does not like the new 
Italo-Yugoslav border, and publicly pro- 
tested the terms before signing the 
Italian’ treaty. 

In defeated Italy, the nation ob- 
served a day of mourning as a sign of 
protest against the terms of the Italian 
treaty. Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
have also protested the terms of their 


15. 


treaties, but it is quite unlikely that 
any changes will be made. 

Treaties with Germany, Austria, and 
Japan are still to be adopted. 

What's Behind It: After 15 months of 
negotiations, the five peace treaties are” 
ready for the history books — except for 
one more step. The legislatures of each 
of the signatory nations must give their 
final approval.~ The treaties will take 
effect, however, when approved by the 
legislatures of the Big Four Allies. 

In the United States, this step of rati- 
fication is up to the Senate, which must 
approve all treaties by a two-thirds vote. 
After World War I, the Senate turned 
down the Versailles Treaty, mainly be- 
cause it would have made the U. S. a 
member of the League of Nations. The 
United States never joined the League. 
Separate peace treaties were made be- 
tween U. S. and Germany and her al- 
lies in 1921. 


Britain’s Battle for Coal 


What Happened: The Second Battle 
of Britain is being waged by the British 
people. The enemies are Old Man Win- 
ter (the coldest weather in half a cen- 
tury) and the lagging coal production. 

The shortage of coal in Britain be- 
came so serious that Minister of Fuel 
and Power Emanuel Shinwell ordered 
electric power to be cut off in all of 
England, Scotland and Wales for at 
least a week. This caused a shut-down 
of most industries and temporarily 
forced out of employment more than 
five million workers. 

Prime Minister Clement Attlee ap- 
pealed to the people of Britain to co- 
operate in the national crisis. Opposi- 
tion leader Winston Churchill bitterly 
attacked the Labor Government for this 
“awkward situation.” 

What’s Behind It: The reasons for the 
present crisis in Britain are (a) man- 
power shortage in the mines, (b) in- 
creased use of coal (due to the sudden 
cold spell), (c) lack of modern min- 
ing equipment, and (d) transportation 
bottlenecks which have disrupted coal 
movements. 

The charge was made that the crisis 
was caused by the recent nationaliza- 
tion (state ownership) of the mines. 
But British coal production has been 
decreasing for years. Since the national- 
ization of the coal industry last January 
1, there has been a marked increase in 
production, but not sufficient to catch 
up with consumption. The New York 
Herald Tribune pointed out editorially, 
“It would be much easier to prove that 
the Socialist government had made mis- 
takes than to show that Socialism as a 
system was at fault.” 












- The Funeral Singers 
. (Continued ) 
the spot, if we had not promised never 


again to loiter around when a customer 
arrived. ‘ 

One afternoon, my brother Istvan and 
I were in the gallery dusting when we 
saw Mr. Weislovits and several peasant 
customers coming up the stairs toward 
us. We had no choice but to hide, and 
the only place we could see at the mo- 
ment was one of the large wooden 
caskets. We just had time to crawl in- 
side when we heard them stop beside 
the coffin. 

“Isn't this a beautiful casket?” asked 
Mr. Weislovits in his sad business tones. 
“Really, he was goodhearted, and de- 
serves just such a fine coffin.” 

At that moment someone called Mr. 
Weislovits from below, and he had to 
leave his customers alone. The peasants 
tried by lifting the coffins to find the 
one most solidly built. Naturally, the 
one we were in was the heaviest. When 
Mr.. Weislovits returned, they had 
agreed among themselves that they 
would take the coffin in which we were 
hidden! 

“I will fasten it for you,” he said, 
“and you can carry it to your wagon.” 
Whereupon, with a jerk he snapped 
down four strong locks and we were 
_ prisoners. 

As the peasants placed the coffin on 
the wagon, they spoke of getting home 
to the funeral feast. Even today it is 
the custom in Hungary to hold a rich 
- feast whenever some adult member of 
the family dies. 

Istvan and I could not expect to be 
welcome guests at this particular funeral 
feast, and we discussed in whispers 
how we should escape the moment the 
coffin was opened. For until it was un- 
loaded from the cart, and the locks un- 
fastened, there was nothing we could 
do. In the coffin were placed some long 
sheets of paper, to protect the inner 
surface. We agreed that upon the lift- 
ing of the lid, we would each cover 
ourselves with one of these sheets, and 
drawing it about us like the hood of a 
ghost, make a dive through the crowd 
and escape as quickly as possible. 

Our uneasiness grew as the time 
passed and we still rumbled on in the 
wagon. We kept asking each other, 
“How does a ghost really behave? Can 
we do it?” If we could not frighten the 
peasants, would they let us go in peace, 
anyway? 

At last we arrived at our destination. 
We heard one of the peasants name the 
village. It was Szaldobagy, on the out- 
skirts of the city in which we lived, 
and we heard too that John Kovats, the 
stingiest bachelor in that small place, 
was the deceased who was waiting for 
the coffin. Part of the story we read in 





the paper later on. Kovats had no fam- 
ily, but lived alone with his chickens 
and other poultry which were his pride 
and only pleasure. The day before he 
had been found by his neighbors lying 
on his kitchen doorstep. 

Hearing the news, the mayor of the 
little village ordered Kovats’ distant 
relatives to decide about the old man’s 
funeral, and sent some of them to town 
to buy the coffin while the others pre- 
pared for the funeral feast. All Kovats’ 
relatives and neighbors, even those who 
had barely spoken to him in his life, 
had gathered at the house for the feast. 
It was the chickens, doubtless, who 
most regretted Kovats’ death, for one 
after another was killed and cooked as 
more and more guests arrived. 


HEN we reached Kovats’ door, 

the air was already rich with 
the pleasant odor of roasting chicken. 
Without unfastening the coffin locks, 
the peasants hurried in to share the 
fine dinner. It was nearly midnight when 
they finished and came back out to get 
the coffin. We were almost asleep from 
weariness and suffocation, but now I 
roused my brother and in a low voice 
told him to take hold of one of the 
paper sheets and be ready to run the 
instant the coffin lid was lifted. 

We felt the coffin lifted and carried, 
and then it was set upon the floor in- 
side Kovats’ house. The peasants made 
a stand and covered it with a wide 
black cloth that reached to the floor. 
Then the two strongest peasants, at the 
request of the funeral master, lifted the 
coffin from the ground. Our hearts 
leaped into our throats. The moment 
had come. The coffin settled into place 
upon the black-covered stand, the locks 
snapped up, the lid was lifted... . 

I seized one of the paper sheets; 
Istvan seized the other. The next mo- 
ment Istvan made a leap for the left 
side of the box, and I made a leap for 
the right. 

At our first struggles with the sheet, 
the visitors stood as if stupefied. As we 
rose, still dragging at the paper which 
waved above our heads, their eyes grew 
so large that their broad peasant faces 
almost disappeared. We almost fell 
from the coffin into the midst of that 
stricken crowd. 

The sheets floated stiffly in the “air 
above us like two outstretched wings, 
and rustled as we dodged about, trying 
to find a way to leave. My first move 
had been toward the back room, but 
that way was blocked by two pall bear- 
ers carrying Kovats, who at the sight of 
the flapping sheets, dropped their bur- 
den upon the ground. 

Istvan, by this time, was headed for 
the kitchen door, and I turned and ran 
after him. We fled flapping and rustling 
into the night, and not one of the awe- 


home. 

The next day, imagine our amaze- 
ment to find, on our way to school, 
that every newspaper in‘town was full 
of last night’s miracle. We read eagerly, 
“TWO WHITE-WINGED ANGELS 
WORK MIRACLE” ran the headlines. 
What could it mean? Kovats, the paper 
said, was alive. We looked at each 
other and read on. 

The two pall bearers admitted that 
they had let him fall to the ground, 
but that was part of the miracle. Kovats 
then told his part of the story. The 
night of his “death” he had been sit- 
ting on the back steps eating his sup- 
per. Some yolk of a hard-boiled egg had 
lodged in his throat and choked him, 
and he had gone into a faint which his 
neighbors had mistaken for death, For 
two days he had remained unconscious. 
The jolt he received wheh the pall 
bearers dropped him must have dis- 
lodged the piece of food and the 
breath had rushed back into his lungs. 


No’ the other guests gave their 
share of the details. While they 
were thunder-struck by the apparition 
of two white-winged angels leaping 
from the coffin, they heard the voice of 
the dead man. Trembling, they turned 
in his direction. He was sitting upright, 
holding his aching throat, and asking 
in a husky voice, “What's this? What's 
going on here?” 

He rose from the ground, and walked 
about his own bier, touching everything 
to see if it was real. His slow walk, 
his silent curiosity paralyzed the funeral 
guests. Then he smelled the rich odor 
of cooked chicken, and he knew he had 
really come back to life. He was hun- 
gry! And he had fasted for two days. 

“May I have a bit of the chicken?” 
he asked in an anguish of eagerness. 

“No, we didn’t leave a bite,” an- 
swered the funeral] master. 

“Have you killed all my rare poul- 
try?” 

“Not one is left,” came the frightened 
answer. : 

And then, according to the news- 
paper, Mr. Kovats, the stingiest bach- 
elor in Hungary, leaned upon his coffin 
and burst into bitter tears. 

Istvan and I never knew whether Mr. 
Weislovits connected us with the 
strange happenings at Kovats’, or with 
the subsequent returning of the wooden 
coffin, for we never returned to the 
funeral parlor. The money we earned 
there, we decided, was not worth the 
risk one ran in such a business! 


“The Funeral Singers” is reprinted from 


My Brothers and I, by permission of the # 
publishers, Holiday House, and the authors, | 


Alexander Finta. 


stricken peasants dared to follow. . 


was almost dawn when we reached 
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ICKING the top man-athlete im 
the ndtion is about as easy as 
tossing a juke box over the White 
House — there are so many 14-carat can- 
didates for the No. 1 honor. 

When it comes to girl athletes, how- 
ever, it’s a cinch. No. 1 can’t be any- 
body but Mildred “Babe” Didrikson. 
Here’s a gal who can do more things 
with a golf ball, basketball, bowling 
ball, or baseball than Sinatra can with 
a love song. 

Right now Babe is concentrating on 
golf. And she’s making a joke of the 
girls’ tournaments. The average girl 
golfer gurgles with delight when she 
socks a ball over 200 yards. And if she 
can cover a course in two or three over 
par (about 75 strokes in all), she'll go 
out and buy herself a couple of those 
whacky $50 hats. 

To Babe, that’s kid stuff. She can 
wallop a ball anywhere from 250 to 
800 yards, and what she does to par 
shouldn’t happen to a poodle. 

In winning the national women’s 
title and various other tournaments the 
past year, she chalked up rounds of 
64, 65 and 66! Even the men golfers 
would give their pet putters for that 
kind of scores. ; 

Babe is a tall, lean Texan, about 38 
years old, who broke into the head- 
lines in 1980. That was the year she 
made the Beaumont High School base- 
ball team. 

After graduation, she joined the 
Golden Cyclones girls’ basketball team 
of Dallas. In one year she became the 
greatest player in girls’ basketball. She 
wound up on the all-American team 
five times! 

Babe then turned to track and field. 
“Sensational” isn’t the word for her 
success. “Colossal” is more like it. 
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Open the door, Richard, 

Open it to the Hall of Fame! 
Here’s a gal that rates the 
honer, 





“Babe” Didrickson 


In the national title meet in 19382, 
Babe entered seven events. All she suc- 
ceeded in doing was to cop first place 
in the broad jump, shot put, javelin 
throw, hurdles, and baseball throw. 
She also tied for first in the high jump 
and placed fourth in the discus throw. 
Not bad for a beginner, eh? 

After this little “warm-up” Babe was 
disappointed when the officials ruled 
that she could compete in only three 
events in the world’s championship 
Olympic Games. 

So she went out and cracked world 
records in al] three of the events — 
javelin, hurdles and high jump. All 
of these records still stand! 

During the Olympic Games, Babe 
never could get enough action. On days 
when she had nothing to do, she tried 
to get the other girls on the team to 
compete against her in their favorite 
sport. 

She challenged the swimmers, the 
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A “Babe” who’s tops in 
evry game! 


divers — everybody. But they had their 
schedules, too. So Babe never got a 
chance to prove she was the best im 
every sport. 

After the Games she took up golf, 
and I’ve already told you how she 
made out. She then took up bowling. 
Within two months she rolled up a 
268 game. Ask any bowler how good 
that score is. 

Then Babe started playing tennis. 
She quickly ¢ -oved a whiz. Just as she 
was about ready to start mowing down 
the country’s tennis greats, she up and 
quit. There were too many other things 
to do. 

A lot of sportswriters mistakenly 
think of Babe as a “muscle moll.” ‘This 
isn’t true. Ask her husband, George 
Zaharias, the sports promoter. Babe 
cooks, sews, launders. In fact she’s the 
perfect wife — in between cracking rec- 
ords of one sort or another. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“¥¥Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


YM“ SONG OF SCHEHEREZADE 
(Universal. Produced by Edward 
Kaufman. Directed by Walter 
Reisch.) 


A publicity notice on our desk com- 
ments that this film “is based on an in- 
tident in the life of the composer Rim- 
tky-Korsakoff.” The preface to the 
Movie explains that this story was “in- 

















author, a 










fired by the music of Rimsky-Korsa- 
Skolt.” Kither of these vague explana- 





tions of source should warn you that 
this film is more fancy than fact. 

This operetta-like yarn about a year 
Rimsky-Korsakoff spent as a midship- 
man in the Russian navy shows the 
Hollywood imagination at its freest. 
However, if you like Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s music, the samplings you get here 
are generous and pleasant. No doubt 
his musjc will be in for a wave of popu- 
larity such as Chopin’s enjoyed after 
A Song to Remember. 

On the dramatic side, you may find 
some amusement in Brian Donlevy’s 
portrayal of a hard-bitten commander of 
the would-be composer's ship. Eve Ar- 
den, as a once wealthy lady of Morocco, 
shows her flair for comedy and Charles 
Kullman, the Metropolitan opera tenor, 
as ship’s doctor, is a happy addition on 
the musica] side. But as Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Jean Pierre Aumont only makes 
us wonder: How hammy can you get? 


 SINBAD THE SAILOR (RKO. Pro- 
duced by Stephen Ames. Directed 
by Richard Wallace.) 


Hollywood has given Sinbad the 
Sailor an eighth voyage—one more 
than he made in the Arabian Nights. As 
Sinbad, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., proves 
that he can leap from roof to roof and 
flash his teeth as ably as his famous 
father. 

Sinbad the Sailor is a carnival of sat- 
ins, jewels, swinging ropes, and pirates. 
The sets are painted cardboard; the cos- 
tumes and architecture an extravagant 
mixture of periods and places. 

The film is a heyday for brilliant tech- 
nicolor — its most delightful feature. 
But it’s too bad that this fantasy rests 
on a typically trite Hollywood script 
—with too much Maureen O’Hara to 
do justice to an adventure of the fabu- 
lous Sinbad. ' 


















Breathes there a student with ear so 
- dead 

That never hath he heard it said: 
KILROY WAS HERE? 


Probably not. And Kilroy seems des- 
tined to go down ip our history along- 
side such folk heroes as Paul Bunyan, 
Johnny Appleseed, Casey Jones and 
John Henry. He may some day inspire 
your grandchildren to ask such ques- 
tions as, “But was there a real Kilroy?” 

That will be a hard question to an- 
swer, Not only are there a great num- 
ber of ex-Gls named Kilroy who claim 
the honor (there were 62 Kilroys in 
the army), but there are some whose 
names aren’t Kilroy who take credit. 

Recently, the American Transit Asso- 
ciation sponsored a radio contest to find 
the author of the contagious phrase: 
Kilroy was here. Prizes were offered for 
the most ingenious explanation of the 
legend. 

One of the co-prize winners was 
James J. Kilroy of Halifax, Mass. James 
J. explains that he was employed in a 
steel shipyard during the war. His work 
involved inspecting tanks and other 
parts of warships under construction. 
In order to convince his superiors that 
he was not skipping any part of his in- 
spection duties, James J. began scrawl- 
ing Kilroy was here in yellow crayon 
on all work he had inspected. Soon this 
phrase began to appear all over the 
world. James J. believes the 14,000 
shipyard workers who entered the 
armed services were responsible for its 
worldwide use. 

Another contest winner, Mrs. Harold 
Coffman of Los Angeles, claims the Kil- 
roy legend began with an Irish-Ameri- 
can player named Kilroy in the RAF. 
Kilroy was shot down over Europe and 
rescued by the underground. Shortly 


Kilroy Was H ere, 


There, 


Everywhere! 


afterwards, the underground began to 
use the expression, Kilroy was here, to 
taunt the Nazis. 

Another frequently accepted version 
of the legend is offered by Francis J. 
Kilroy of Everett, Mass. Francis J. 
spent some time in the hospital while 
attending an air force radio school in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., in 1943. He was 
well liked by his buddies, and as the 
time approached when he could return 
to classes, a friend began to write: 
“Kilroy will be here in five days,” 
“Kilroy will be here in four days,” etc. 
Finally the announcement read: “Kil- 
roy is here.” The phrase caught on. 
(Francis J. Kilroy, the only Mr. K. to 
make a living from his famous name, 
now spends his time lecturing to clubs 
on the origin of the immortal phrase.) 

The Air Force has its own version of 
the Kilroy story. An article in the Army 
paper, The Transmitter, explains that 
the flying Mr. Kilroy was a little absent- 
minded, and his presence was often de- 
sired by the company commander. The 
note “Kilroy—report to the orderly 
room,” frequently appeared on the 
blackboard. The class comedians took 
up this phrase with variations. 

Finally, the winged Mr. Kilroy was 
to be transferred to a new air field. A 


friend who preceded him to the field 
wrote “Kilroy will be here” in conven- 
ient places. The friend is credited with 
having done the same thing when he 
was shipped to England. Thus the 
phrase spread through Europe. 

Someone else claims the original Kil- 
roy was a steeplejack of Albany, New 
York. This source explains that it was a 
common practice for steeplejacks to 
date and initial their work. The phrase, 
Kilroy was here, can reportedly be 
found on many of Albany’s towers, 
poles, and steeples where it was in- 
scribed by Steeplejack Kilroy twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. 

Army papers in the European theater 
first took notice of Kilroy’s presence 
early in 1945, and the Pacific theater 
papers comment on him shortly there- 
after. The speed with which Kilroy 
traveled from one remote army location 
to another is undoubtedly the work of 
the Air Force. 

Public Relations Headquarters of the 
armed forces is the only unimaginative 
source to contribute to the Kilroy hunt. 
They state cautiously. “Kilroy was a 
mythical figure, and origin of the phrase, 
Kilroy was here, is unknown.” 








ating?” The Voice might say to 
The Groaner. 

“Ninety, chum, ninety!” Der Bingle 
might reply. 

Would you know whether the boys 
were discussing grapenuts or the state of 
their health? The chances are that you'd 
know a “Hooperating” is the stand- 
ard of a radio program’s popularity. 
But would you know that Bing is josh- 
ing when he says ninety? 

Ninety would indicate that a program 
had a record-shattering popularity. Bob 


H THERE, how’s your ‘Hooper- 


Hope’s program, the most popular show 
on the airwaves at the moment, has a 
Hooperating of about 33. Crosby’s show, 
currently listed among the top fifteen 
programs, has a rating of about 20. 

Here’s what a “Hooperating” means: 

If Bob Hope’s show has a rating of 
33, it means that out of every 100 homes 
called while Hope’s program was on the 
air, 33 persons reported that they were 
listening to the Bob Hope show. 

The other 67 listeners who were 
phoned fall into three main categories: 

1. Those who did not answer. 

2. Those who answered the phone, 
but were not listening to the radio. 

3. Those listening to programs other 
than the Bob Hope show. 

Therefore, Bob Hope’s 33 rating is 
based on calls to 100 listeners who 
could have been distening to the radio, 
not on 100 who actually were listening. - 

The Hooper survey is conducted in 


thirty-three cities where the four net- 
works (NBC, CBS, ABC and Mutual) 
are represented by local stations. For a 
half-hour program, the Hooper staff 
makes a total of 1,380 calls in these 
thirty-three cities. This may seem a 
small number of calls to sample a whole 
nation’s reaction to a program. How- 
ever, Mr. Hooper says that he has ex- 
perimented with three times that num- 
ber but found final results the same. 
Any score above 30 is considered an 
excellent “Hooperating.” Mr. Hooper's 
little green booklet, published twice a 
month, lists the fifteen most popular 
programs. On the latest list The Great 
Gildersleeve is in fifteenth place with a 
“Hooperating” of about 17. Ten is con- 
sidered average. The highest “Hooper 
ating” ever recorded was President 


Roosevelt’s Dec. 9th war message. FDR — 
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SHE TESTS 
JET ENGINES 


The Story of 
, Marguerite Haven Hartl 


Only 21 years old, Marguerite Hartl already has 
graduated from college, successfully completed the 
G-E student engineering Test Course, and is a full- 
fledged engineer. Marguerite’s job is in and around 
planes; she is the only girl-engineer who has had the 
opportunity to work at the new General Electric 
Flight Test Laboratory. 

Jet propulsion testing is one of the main projects 
now underway at the Laboratory, and Marguerite has 
used her engineering training in helping to install the 
jet engines aboard the flying laboratories. 

When the Flight Test Center plans a test, the equip- 
ment must first be set up; instruments must be installed. 
After the actual testing has taken place, Marguerite 
transcribes technical data, checks the information 


given by the instruments and plots curves to record 


this information. General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York. 





While earning her Mechanical Engineering degree at Cornell, she 
worked as Managing Editor of the college engineering magazine 
and belonged to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Marguerite received most of her schooling in Scotia, New York, 
In high school she took part in dramatic productions. Her liking for 
mechanical drawing was the beginning of her career in engineering. 
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After graduation, Marguerite flew back to Scheneeana in her 
uncle's plane, and shortly after started work at G.E. 
married, Marguerite and her engineer-husband like to swim and 
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Q. The boys in our class are terrible 
spongers. When the girls plan a party, 
they come and eat like threshing ma- 
chines. Then they just sit around and 
wait for the next invite. They never 
think of asking us out. What can we 
do about this situation? 

A. We have a hunch we know what’s 
behind this story of the threshing ma- 
chines! Let us tell you a story about 
our Kid Sister’s Junior Prom. 

This story took place in a little up- 
state New York town. The boys in this 
town, like the boys in most towns, dated 
a little, but they weren't the greatest 
Casanovas in the world. Maybe they 
were a little shy about asking for dates. 
Maybe they didn’t have enough “spot 
cash” to do the town every Saturday 
night. Anyway, the girls decided they 
werent getting around as much as 
Cinderella's big sisters, and they de- 
cided to do something about it. 

The girls figured that if the boys 
didn’t ask them out, they’d invite the 
boys. So the girls, like you and like 
girls in a hundred other towns, began 
to plan the parties. Every Friday night 
there'd be a big party at one of the 
girl's homes. For a while, everything 
was fine, and a good time was had by 
all. 

But pretty soon the boys stopped 
bothering about asking these girls for 
dates. Ungrateful? Maybe. But the boys 
figured that wher the girls wanted to 
see them, the girls would fix up a get- 
together. 

Then came the Junior Prom, the big 
event of the year. The boys were out of 











the habit of making date arrangements 
and they didn’t bother about asking 
their girls several weeks ahead as they 
had in the “good old days.” As time 
grew shorter, the girls began to get 
panicky for fear they wouldn't get to 
the Prom at all. They also began to be 
furious at those good-for-nothing boys 
who'd been sitting on their porches 
and eating their ice cream. “We'll fix 
them” they decided. 

So all the girls invited dates from out 
of town. Well, you can imagine how 
burned up the local boys were when 
they finally did get around to their last- 
minute inviting. But naturally, they 
couldn’t let the girls get away with 
being the Most Spiteful Sex. So they 
went to a neighboring high school and 
coralled their own imports. 

-Now maybe you're thinking this is a 
comical situation, and that it served 


BOY dates GIRL 


everybody right for being so stupid. 
But it wasn’t funny; it was tragic. The 
Junior Prom—which everyone had 
worked so hard on and looked forward 
to for so long — was a complete fizzle. 
Every member of the Junior Class was 
there with a date he or she didn’t really 
care about. 

Our Kid Sister, who was with a 
basketball player from Spencerport 
High, just kept looking wistfully over 
her shoulder at Joe Jenkins, the local 
basketball hero who was dancing with 
some strange little blonde. And Joe was 
thinking glumly that his heart wasn’t 
really in this Foreign Relations business. 
Even the faculty chaperones felt like 
weeping at the strained state of affairs. 

Is there a moral? 

Our Kid Sister thinks so, and she’s 
an older and wiser woman these days, 
going to Senior Proms, and with the 
right lad, too! 

She says: “At the time we blamed the 
boys, but now I see that we really 
messed things up. It’s okay to figure 
that the girls ought to throw a party 
now and then, -because high school 
boys aren’t made of money. And I think 
most fellows appreciate an occasional 
party “on the house.” BUT, girls cut 
their own throats when they forget that 
boys like to be the Chasers and the 
Planners. If a gang of girls completely 
takes over party-planning, boys begin 
to take a half-hearted interest in those 
girls. 

“Our Prom taught us a lesson,” the 
Kid Sister says. “We cut the chasing 
and let the boys chase us. When boys 








date more.” 

“When the number of dates you have 
depends on the state of a boy’s finances, 
you may not get around as much,” she 
points out sagely, “but one date that 
comes from a boy’s heart is worth ten 
that you can arrange for yourself by 
running after the boys!” 


Q. We've had a Library Club in our 
school for many years. It’s pretty much 
like other clubs in that it sponsors 
parties, puts on plays, etc.; But there 
are two unique clauses in its constitu- 
tion. One is that members give a volun- 
tary amount of service to the library 
each week. The other clause stipulates 
that each member must turn in some 
kind of creative work during the year. 
This can be art, writing, handicraft, 
etc. 

This year a number of social-minded 
girls joined the club, and the.’re set on 
having more parties and dances. In 
other words, they want to turn the club 
into a date bureau. Is there anything 
we can do to save our club’s traditions? 

A. We hope so. While we're all for 
dating, we agree that there’s a time and 
place for everything. A school’s extra- 
curricular schedule can easily become 
bogged down with clubs that do little 
beyond giving members another activity 
to list after their names in the yearbook. 
A club that has as constructive a pro- 
gram as your Library Club has is a club 
worth belonging to. 

Perhaps, if several of your old mem- 
bers— who have benefited from the 
club’s program in the past — talked to 
the new members and explained the 
club’s purposes and traditions, they 
would see your point of view. In the 
future you might protect your club’s 
tradition by limiting club membership 
to ‘those students who show that they 
understand the club’s objectives and 
are willing to help carry them out. 

A note to the social-minded gals: 
There are two ways to perk up your 
date life. One is to throw a barrage of 
parties. Results aren’t always guaran- 
teed here, and this method can be too 
much of a good thing. (Remember the 
Junior Prom story!) The second way is 
to save a little time in that crowded 
schedule of yours for self-development. 
If you cultivate interests and activities 
that develop your mind and personality, 
you'll be the worthwhile kind of person 
boys want to know. 

Aren’t the popular gals in your high 
school the ones who do things, who 
have something to talk about. We're 
betting they are. Next time your club 
president says it’s time to be up and 


doing, try being Susie-on-the-Spot, in- 4 


stead of a Susie dreaming of how 
wangle a coke date. 


have to go to a little trouble to get © 
a date with us, they seem to value the © 
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Mike Unfair to Baby Sitters! 


"We're impressed with the ingenious- 
ness of a young couple who've had 
trouble in getting a “baby sitter” when 
they want to spend an evening out. 
They've rigged up a microphone right 
over their youngster’s crib. Every time 
they want to step over to a neighbor's 
for an evening, they carry a small re- 
ceiving set along with them. This pro- 
vides instant communiques whenever 
anything startling develops on the home 
front. — R.C. 


The City Gets a Screen-test 


“You should have a screen-test, Phila- 
delphia,” we heard Samuel Goldwyn 
say to the City of Brotherly Love the 
other day. 

We're kidding? Well, yes we are. 
But it may happen any minute. The 
latest wrinkle in film-making is casting 
cities in movies instead of relying on 
Hollywood-built sets. In Sam Gold- 
wyns The Best Years of Our Lives the 
action you saw supposedly took place 
in a mythical American town called 
Boone City. The city on the screen was 
actually Cincinnati, Ohio, Cincinnati 
was chosen from a dozen other Ameri- 
can cities as the most representative 
community of its size in the U. S. 

Goldwyn’s scouts went on an exten- 
sive aerial tour of the United States 
and photographed scenes in Indianapo- 
lis, New Orleans, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Newark, Houston, Seattle, and 
Cincinnati. These screen tests were run 
off as carefully as any lovely lady’s test. 
Some of the girls — excuse us, cities — 
were disqualified because of smoke and 
fog. Others looked too “citified” on the 
screen or too “small-townish.” But Cin- 
cinnati met with the judges’ approval, 
and was promptly cast in The Best 
Years. 

It looks as if this is going to be a 
trend. In Louis de Rochemont’s forth- 
coming Boomerang you'll be seeing the 
handsome face of Stamford, Conn. 
Stamford is cast as Fairport, U.S.A. 

We hesitate to think what effect this 
may have on local Chambers of Com- 
merce once the word gets around. 
Can't you see the day Galveston is 
groomed for her screen career with na- 
tional advertisements reading: Go See 
Glamorous Gorgeous Galveston. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 


Have you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
Oty item used in this column. Address Allen 


Mbright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
Biines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NO ROOM! I WASNT 

SURE YOUR FOLKS HAD 
ENOUGH NABISCO 
SHREDDED WHEAT! 





6 NIGHT WILMER- 
WHY DON'T ‘YOU GET 
YOUR PAJAMAS OUT 

























































youll pack it aucy with pleasure [ 


Say, fellows— you'll travel far 
with this breakfast! A couple of 
crunchy Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat biscuits and lots of milk 
... that’s a whale of a wonderful 
way to get plenty of vim and 
vigor! The tasty, toasty whole 
wheat flavor goes fine with fruit, 
too...and Mom can fix it for you 
hot or cold! Ask for Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat next time you 
go to the store—it’s the original 


Niagara Falls product. 















































Paddle the sparkling 
waters of a sunny lake, 
rest on the cool pools 
of a shady cove, lost in 
a world of peace and 
contentment — you and 

your Old Town Canoe. 
Light and well balanced 
—built to last for years. 
FREE CATALOG shows all 
kinds of canoes for pad- 


dling, sailing, outboards. 
Also sailboats, outboard 


YOU'RE 
AN 
EXPLORER 


in an 
Old Town 
Canoe 


boats, dinghies, rowboats. 
Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 353 Elm Street, 
Old Town, Maine, 





‘Old Town Canoes” 


-BLEMISHES< 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
prise you! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 





















CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 





Engel Poc-ket Art Corners 
Unexcelled for photos, cards, stamps, etc. 
Neat - easy to use - gummed inside for holding 
prints tight or loose. At photo supply and 
album counters, or send 10c for pkg. of 100 
and free samples to try. 


Engel Art Corners Mfg. Co., 


Dept. 6N. 4717 No. Clark, Chicago-40 


SENIORS: 


largest and 











Sell vour class- 


ecards and sample kit. Write today to 
PRINTCRAFT, 1425 E. Elm St., Scran- 
ton 5, Pa. 

















Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. } 
Pins, %%& up. Write today for free sates. 

- P, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














ATTENTION SENIORS!! 
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Careers ill 


HE DAYS of the kind-hearted, self- 

sacrificing volunteer social worker 
are practically over. Trained people now 
work in highly specialized fields, em- 
ploying methods and techniques which 
have been tested and found effective 
for aiding people in various difficulties. 

However, no one should consider 
social work as a career unless he 
seriously interested in people and con- 
cerned for their welfare. The three 
goals of social work have been defined 
as (1) caring for physical needs (ob- 
taining food, shelter, sanitary condi- 
tions, medical aid — temporary or emer- 
gency relief), (2) securing proper ad- 
justment of the individual] to his en- 
vironment (directing him to educa- 
tional and vocational training, helping 
with problem children and delinquency 
cases, advising for improvement of 
family relationships), and (3) preven- 
tion of the conditions which give rise 
to physical destitution and social mal- 
adjustment. Accomplishment of such 
goals requires intelligent work by 
skilled, well-trained professionals. 


Five Major Classifications 


Social work usually is divided into 
five major classifications. Social case 
work serves the individual or family in 
need of medical, financial, or personal 
assistance. Knowledge of social case 
work methods is basic to all work in the 
field. Some of the recognized agencies 
employing social case workers are the 
family welfare societies, public family 
welfare departments, child placing and 
protective agencies, visiting teacher de- 
medical social 
work departments in hospitals, psychi- 
atric social work clinics, probation de- 
partments of courts, travelers aid soci- 
eties, and the American Red Cross. 

Social group work aids individuals 
through group activities, such as Girl 
Scouts, Boy Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, 
recreation departments, YMHA, YWHA, 

Community organization is an ap- 
approach to social needs through com- 
munity chests, councils of social agen- 
cies, public health departments, pub- 


. | enjoy being with people.... 
. | like to help people 
. | am tolerant of other people’s ideas 


SP MNAOVawn= 


My behavior indicates a respect for law and order 

1 take an active part in organizations to which | belong 

1 am able to organize and develop activities in my organization 

1 am able to present facts clearly and concisely 

. People are willing to follow my leadership. . 

. | can take directions as well as give them... 
Note: An affirmative answer to these questions indicates interest and aptitude only. 


By Franklin R. Zeran 


Social Service 


Vocational Editor 


lic welfare departments, public educa 
and neighborhood organizations 
Workers in this field attempt to rally 
community resources and public inter 
est for improved social conditions, in 
addition to meeting immediate needs, 

Research involves collection of statis. 
tical data, and checking and analyzing 
facts for the study and improvement of 
unfavorable social conditions and be 
havior. Community organizations often 
conduct research studies; some founda 
tions and universities also engage in 
social research. 

Administration is required for the 
proper functions of any social agency 
and involves planning activities; coor 
dinating work, providing for financial 


tion, 


support, supervision of workers, teach- 
ing, public relations work, etc. These 


positions are, 


of course, 


the higher 


bracket jobs that require years of field 


work, 


superior ability, and thorough 


knowledge, training, and experience. 


More Women Social Workers 


Today more women are engaged fa 
social work than men, but most of the 
higher administrative positions are held 
by men. It is estimated that over 100; 
000 skilled workers are active in the 
and 10,000 men and 
women are required each year to fil 
newly-created positions and replace 
workers who retire. Salaries range from 
$1,500-$1,800 for inexperienced begin 
ners, to $2,400-$5,000 for supervisory 
positions. Heads of major social agen 
cies in the largest cities may receive as 
much as $10,000. 

The high school student considering 
this field is advised to take the ace 
demic course, for four years of college 
are prerequisite to the one- and two 
year professional schools approved by 
the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work. In considering social work 
as a career, here are some of the ques 
tions to ask yourself: 


various fields, 
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questions do not constitute a score indicative of occupational qualifications. 
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Comparisons Prove 


She: “Am I really the only girl you’ve 
ever kissed?” 

He: “Certainly — and by far the pret- 
test.” 


Austin Pioneer, Austin H. 8., El Paso, Texas 


Not Hungry 


A cannibal took his baby to a witch 
doctor and said, “Doc, I don’t know 
what’s the matter with him; he wont 


eat anybody!” 
Los Angeles School Journal 


What A Looker! 


I'm al] through with dames 
They cheat and they lie; 
They prey on us males 

To the day we die. 

They tease and torment us 
And drive us to sin — 
Say! Look at that blonde 


That just came in! 
Wyandotte H. S. Pantograph, Kansas City, Kansas 


Mouth Trap 


Al Bernie was describing his trip on 
a crowded bus as guest on CBS’ “Kate 
Smith Sings.” 

“That bus was so jammed that, when 
I spened my mouth to ask for change 
—before I could close it, I’'d swallowed 


seven nickels and three transfers.” 
The Gag Bag 


Cooperation 


Jones lookec over his garden fence 
and beckoned to his neighbor. “I ‘say, 
Smith,” he said confidentially, “I under- 
stand you have Brown’s lawn mower.” 

“Yeah, what of it?” 

“Well, if you let me borrow it occa- 
sionally, I'll let you use his rake and 


shovel,” 


Mutual Magazine 
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Saturday Evening Post 
"Whew! For a minute | thought 
‘d be a_ “nasty collision!” 


Knight-Mares? 

You have read a lot about the knights 
of King Arthur who fared forth on coal- 
black chargers to rescue beautiful maid- 
ens from dragons’ clutches, but did 
you ever know that one of them was 
mounted on a St. Bernard dog? His 
name was Sir Marmaduke, and he and 
the St. Bernard performed many a dar- 
ing deed. One evening, however, they 
were caught in a torrential thunder- 
storm, and sought shelter at a nearby 
tavern. . 

“Reservation?” asked the room clerk. 

“No,” admitted Sir Marmaduke. 

“Sorry,” said the clerk, “no room 
without a reservation.” 

It was at this moment that he dis- 
covered that Marmaduke was sitting 
astride his faithful St. Bernard. “Hold 
on,” said the clerk. “We'll have to find 
something for you. I wouldn’t put out 
a knight on a dog like this.” 


School Activities 


Whadda Question 


Arthur Schnabel, pianist, is a musi- 
cian’s musician as well as one of the 
greatest of box-office draws. He is also 
a personal friend of Einstein, the world’s 
greatest exponent of higher mathemat- 
ics. Einstein, in leisure hours, plays the 
violin, and once he and Schnabel played 
a Mozart sonata together. Einstein made 
mistakes. At last Schnabel, at the piano, 
could restrain himself no longer. “No, 
no, no, Albert!” he exclaimed. “It is 


one, two, three. Can’t you count?” 
Hollywood Reporter 


Scotch That? 


According to the tale, the professor 
in a college in Scotland was giving a 
demonstration of the properties of vari- 
ous acids. 

“Now,” he said, “I am going to drop 
this two-shilling piece into this glass of 
acid. Will it dissolve?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the students. 

“No?” said the demonstrator. “Then 
perbaps you will explain to the class 
why it won't dissolve?” 

“Because,” came the answer, “if it 


would, you wouldn’t drop it in.” 
Mutual Magazine 


Checkmated 


We've been told of a news commen- 
tator on one of the New York stations 
who telephoned a friend and said 
breathlessly, “Listen, I'm on the air in 
ten minutes and I need your help. You 
play chess, don’t you?” 

The friend said he did. 

“Thank heaven!” exclaimed the com; 


~ mentator. “What I want to know is this: 


I'm calling world politics a chess game, 
Europe the chessboard, and world peace 
a pawn. Now, what on earth do I call 


the atomic bomb?” 
The New Yorker 











Confucius - 6 ¢, 551-478 


“To TAKE, 
One First 
Must GIVE” 


This nugget of sound reason- 
ing is as true today as it was 
thousands of years ago. 


The man who would build a 
competency for his own ad- 
vanced years and at the same 
time protect his family in the in- 
tervening period accepts the sac- 
rifices now necessary, realizing 
that great and needed benefits 
will come later as a result of 
such unselfishness. 


And he usually does it in the 
most certain and safest way — 
through Life Insurance. 








She Panel 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 




























































take in more than it spent. And out of these earnings, GM 


was willing and able to build big laboratories and proving » 
grounds—and pay for the research which has made cars 
e US e grow better year by year. 


Many, many years separate Eli Whitney's old muskets 


that started and modern automobiles. But his principle of mass produc- 
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d ° tion—plus the willingness of prospering companies 

mass pro uction to put part of their earnings [’ - hs 
= back into a steady pro use 
gram of improvement— § elimina’ 
vancem 
ing, the 
tion ha 
‘ quiry. 1 
a grant 
1, school you've learned about Eli — 
Whitney and his cotton gin, but inaed 
did you know that he was dowmer 
quite a maker of muskets too? a wi 
chairma 
Shortly after the Revolu- superint 
tionary War, Whitney ® = 
offered to make muskets anthrop. 
for the young government in Scope 
quantity, and quickly—an un- eran 
heard of idea at the time. oe 
the fiel 
To prove that he could, he world hi 
moder | 
made separate piles of addition 
. the parts from ten mus- psycholo 
kets—asked the officials Ae 
to pick a part from each library | 
pile—and put together a examines 
perfect gun from the“parts they Geol 
handed him. In additi 
P graphed 
It was the idea of interchangeable parts that made the mass gives us many of the good things we have today. sald 

roduction of muskets possible. i 
' leas Thus, every modern automobile you see today goes to prove a 
More than 100 years later, General Motors put this that all the people profit when a business prospers. 0 Piva 
principle to work on automobiles. Metho 
’ “More and Better Thin For More People” the value 
In a test like Whitney's, the parts for three automobiles ceantiGaaimam n se has sougl 
were dumped into one huge pile. GM mechanics then FN FRAIL OTORS =, — 
: S, 
quickly put together three automobiles from the one batch. nye 
They demonstrated that the parts were truly interchange- poms judgment 
ble— 3 “2° The P P analysis « 

able—and that mass production of automobiles was + nel EOPLE PROFIT Ate 
; 7¢ Pro er ¢ 
practical. oe At NES 2 SPER : prelimina 
‘ On the Air; HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over the staff 
Mass production helped General Motors prosper—that is, Ss 300 Minne citlnna, aouit to cute oar a pony areas est] 
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Intergroup Relations 
in Teaching Materials 


N AN effort to determine the effec- 
tiveness of teaching materials now in 
use in the public schools for the 

elimination of prejudice and the ad- 
yancement of intercultura] understand- 
ing, the American Council on Educa- 
tion has conducted a significant in- 
quiry. The study was made possible by 
a grant to the’ National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, which made the 
funds available to the Council. Dr. 
Howard E. Wilson, of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, was 
appointed director of the staff of ex- 
perts which conducted the inquiry. The 
chairman was Dr, James L. Hanley, 
superintendent of schools of Providence, 
R. L., assisted by a distinguished com- 
mittee of educators, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. 

Scope of the Study: The scope of the 
study is very broad. There have been 
analyzed 267 textbooks commonly used 
in elementary and secondary schools in 
the fields of United States history, 
world history, human geography, civics, 
modern problems, biology, literature. In 
addition 21 introductory college texts in 
psychology and sociology, 25 manuals 
for college “orientation” courses, and 
100 of the most widely read “trade” or 
library books for children have been 
examined. Courses of study from ap- 
proximately 60 widely distributed 
school systems were studied with care. 
In addition to these printed or mimeo- 
graphed materials questionnaires per- 
tinent to the study have been filled out 
by over 300 teachers, and extensive con- 
sultations have been held with repre- 
sentatives of “minority groups” and 
with psychologists, sociologists, and edu- 
tional leaders. 

Method of Work: The study assumes 
the value of the democratic ideals. It 
has sought to avoid special pleading by 





any group. It is not a rigidly scientific 
analysis, but is based upon fair-minded 
and informed, even though subjective, 
judgments. It is as much a curriculum 
analysis as a textbook analysis. 

After careful survey of the field and 
preliminary analysis of selected books, 
the staff formulated a list of topics or 
areas especially pertinent to the pur- 
pose of the study. The books and 


courses of study were analyzed and ap- 


Praised in terms of these topics. The 
mature of these topics is made clear in 
_the findings and recommendations 
‘Piven below. The study does not yield 


Oe ts 


quantitative data so much as qualita- 
tive judgments. It by no means pre- 
sents a “black list” of condemned books 
or a “white list” of recommended books. 
It is essentially a thoughtful appraisal 
of representative practice concerning the 
treatment of intergroup relations and a 
body of practical and positive recom- 
mendations for improvement. The fol- 
lowing items are illustrative of the gen- 
eral conclusions reached by the group 
conducting the study. 


Findings and Recommendations 


1. Errors of Omission: With very few 
exceptions the textbooks and courses of 
study are free of intentional] bias to- 
ward any population group. However 
there are frequent value judgments and 
implications, unconsciously or carelessly 
expressed, which tend to perpetuate an- 
tagonisms now current in American life. 
And, even more pronounced, there are 
omissions of data and gaps in curricu- 
lum planning which result in failure of 
the teaching outlines and materials to 
come to grips with issues especially sig- 
nificant for young citizens today. It is 
to be hoped that in the immediate fu- 
ture schools will deal more positively 
and constructively with such ethical, 
psychological and sociological data as 
are suggested below. 

2. Dignity and Worth of the Indi- 

: The essence of democratic 
human relations is respect for individual 
worth and dignity. In the textbooks, 
however, the individual is usually sub- 
merged in the group; there is not ade- 
quate attention to the nature and value 
of human personality. Even such demo- 
cratic institutions as the franchise and 
civil liberties are likely to be treated 
abstractly and impersonally. 

8. Group Organization: Emphasis is 
on the typical group member rather 
than on the variety of individuals with- 
in a group. Al] Jews are too frequently 
regarded as alike; types are presented 
which often lead to stereotyping of Ne- 
groes or Catholics or Northerners or 
laborers or employees. The average 
rather than the range of group mem- 
bership is stressed, A wealth of infor- 
mation about groups, made available by 
sociology and anthropology in recent 
years, and essential as background for 
intelligent iritergroup relations, should 
be—but is not now—included in teach- 
ing guides and materials. 


- 4, Treatment of Immigrants: While 


some texts contain excellent and sensi- 
tive treatments of immigrants to Amer- 
ica, and most texts list the contributions 
of such groups, the immigrants are or- 
dinarily regarded and rated by authors 
as “out-groups” rather than “in-groups.” 
They are often referred to in patroniz- 
ing terms. Most courses of study and 
texts classify immigrants as “old” (be- 
fore 1880) or “new” and refer to the 
“new” in alarming terms as “hordes” or 
“swarms,” and always as “problems.” 
The accounts of restriction on immigra- 
tion commonly imply or even state 
judgments and attitudes which contrib- 
ute to prejudice rather than analysis. 

5. The Concept of Americanization: 
A few texts, especially in civics, treat 
Americanization as a process by which 
immigrants are transformed into dupli- 
cates of established Americans; a much 
larger number present the “melting pot 
concept” by which all Americans come 
out in a common mould; Few books 
consistently present and imply the con- 
cept of “cultural pluralism” or of “di- 
versity within unity” as the pattern of 
Americanization. There is urgent need 
for more careful study by authors and 
by curriculum-makers of the basic prin- 
ciples of Americanization, and for a 
consistent presentation to pupils of prin- 
ciples which are consonant with de- 
mocracy. 

6. Treatment of the Jews: Most of 
the material about Jews in texts and 
courses of study is about the ancient 
Jews: for example, three-fourths of the 
space allotted to Jews in world history 
texts deal with events before 79 A.D. 
Pupils are left with the assumption that 
Judaism and Jewish culture have 
changed little since that time. Mentions 
of Jews after that date are most com- 
monly in connection with persecutions; 
there is little about the constructive con- 
tributions of the group or about their 
ordinary harmonious relations with 
other groups. Many of the accounts of 
the crucifixion as found in world his- 
tories are too generalized to be fully 
accurate, and afford some basis for the 
development of prejudice among pu- 
pils. There are many inaccuracies in 
the description of Jews as a “race”; 
there is little recognition of religious, 
economic and cultural variations among 
Jews; there is little to offset the stereo- 
types of Jews which abound in con- 
temporary social thinking. 

7. Treatment of the Negroes: While 
recently prepared texts and curricula 
tend to develop more attention to Ne- 
groes as an American group, the typi- 
cal text and teaching guide tend to ig- 
nore the group and its position in con- 
temporary society. A very large propor- 
tion of the references to Negroes put 
before pupils treat Negroes as slaves 
or as child-like freedmen; very little 
data about Negroes since 1876 are to 





































be found in the history texts. The plan- 
tation mammy and Uncle Remus stereo- 
types tend to be perpetuated both in 
social science and literary materials. 
Textbooks in all fields, on occasion even 
in biology, present hazy and confused 
ideas about race; scientific data about 
race are conspicuous by their absence. 
The illustrative materials of the texts 
deal even less adequately and sensi- 
tively with Negroes than do the printed 
words. 

8. Treatment of Spanish-speaking 
Minority: Another group in American 
life about which pupils learn too little 
is the Spanish-speaking group living not 
only in the Southwest but in most of 
our metropolitan communities. The eth- 
nic qualities of this group, its place in 
the pattern of American societv, and the 
problems faced by its mem! are vir- 


tually ignored. Where ment._aed, and 
particularly in literary anthologies, the 
stereotype of the Mexican peon is in- 
tensified 


9. Treatment of Asiatic Minorities: 
Substantial groups of Americans are of 
Chinese or Japanese or Filipino ances- 
try; these groups occupy a unique posi- 
tion intimately affected by world con- 
ditions during war and postwar years. 
The teaching materials lag behind cur- 
rent developments concerning them; of- 
fensive generalizations about them occur 
frequently, especially in the connota- 
tion of racial inferiority and the “white 


man psychology.” Historical data on 
their immigration to this country are 
ordinarily presented in a framework 
of assumptions about Asiatic inferiority; 
these accounts are virtually unrelieved 
by sociological data on the present 
status, contributions, and problems of 
these groups. 

10. Treatment of Religious Groups: 
Most texts assume the desirability of 
religious groupings in society. A num- 
ber of texts point out religious differ- 
ences as causes of intergroup frictions. 
As has been suggested, the treatment 
of Judaism emphasizes the remote past 
and the factor of persecution; many 
texts evaluate the Inquisition move- 
ments out of their historical context; 
the evangelical aspects of Protestantism 
are sometimes caricatured. Too little 
appears in texts or courses of study on 
the exact nature of religious groups 
(either their differences or likenesses) 
or on the common concern of church 
groups with ethical and humanitarian 
developments. 

11. Techniques of Intergroup Rela- 
tions: Almost no courses of study or 
textbooks present a sociological analy- 
sis of the methods of intergroup rela- 
tions. For example, pupils will almost 
never be given opportunity to study 
the sociological nature and effects of 
segregation as a technique of relation- 
ship. Indeed, no small number of texts 
imply the correctness of segregation — 


assume it as a value in social organi 
tion. The technique of scapegoating, | 
making one group the victim of a g 
eral illness, is not subjected to scrutin 
The analysis of such techniques off 
a fruitful field for increasing the resi 
ance of citizens to the excesses of gra 
tensions. , 
Conclusion: Textbooks are not guil 
of planned derogation of groups, but a 
guilty of failing to come to grips 
basic issues inthe complex problems 
human relations. Much material esse 
tial to understanding intergroup : 
tions and provocative of better relatiog 
is simply not presented to pupils. 
fault lies not in texts alone but in & 
courses of study for which textboe 
are prepared. Only as those courses ¢ 
study demand the inclusion of topi¢ 
on intergroup relations, some of whig 
are inevitably controversial, will t 
textbooks be substantially improved. 
Curriculum remaking is a prerequ 
site to the alteration of textbooks. Th 
alteration involves, first the writing ‘ 
passages focused directly on the de 
tion and exposition of contemporaml 
intergroup relations, and second, 
ful scrutiny of the indirect refere 
—often the casual assumptions ly 
behind value judgments — now in 
textbooks. Such two-headed alterati 
would be a substantial contribution 
education for intergroup relations 
American life. 





Off the Press 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


By Vote of the People, by Willis J. 
Ballinger; Scribner, 1946. 381 pp., $8. 


Mr. Ballinger has investigated the de- 
cline and fall of Athens, Rome, Venice, 
Florence, the France of the First and 
Third Republics, Weimar Germany, and 
Italy. Of these eight free governments, 
he found that two were destroyed by 
conquest, Athens and the Third French 
Republic. The other six were destroyed 
“entirely within the framework of demo- 
cratic processes . . . by vote of the 
people.” Basic to the corruption of the 
people were economic conditions which 
had gotten out of control. 

The author, an economist who has 
seen American business operate through 
the eyes of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, is alarmed by conditions in the 
United States today which he alleges 
are similar to circumstances which 
brought about the downfall of the gov- 
ermments he has studied. The break- 


down of American capitalism in 1929 
he attributes to “the success of business 
men and financiers in expelling compe- 
tition from large areas of the system.” 
The current evil in our system, “indus- 
trial monopoly,” he lays at the feet of 
the New Deal which fostered labor 
monopolies. Plumping wholeheartedly 
for a restoration of free competition, he 
imagines that a happy state of affairs 
can be legislated by Congress if it is 
advised by a “commission which will 
sit continuously . . . to seek through 
the method of conference the coopera- 
tion of capital, labor and agriculture.” 

Mr. Ballinger is impressed with the 
originality of his findings, for he states: 
“My conclusion that free governments 
generally have perished by the insidi- 
ous process of by vote of the people is, 
I believe, an original one.” That the 
vote was dictated by circumstances 
which made the ballot a sham is im- 
plicit in his elaboration of the thesis. 


What he seems to have forgotten is 
role of the people in correcting & 
maladjustments in our economic s 
tem. 


Modern Reading — A Reading Skill 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Eleanor M. Johnson; Charles E. Mi 
rill Co., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 120 pp., § 


The feeling is widespread ame 
teachers that basic to pupils’ weaka 
in grasping ideas is their faulty read 
skill. Miss Johnson has edited a coll 
tion of short stories and short non 
tion articles directed to secondary sch 
pupils’ interests and calculated to 
sist English teachers in helping th 
students to read with comprehen 
Each article, printed in comforta 
large type (short of primer size), is 
troduced by motivating questions 
signed to point up the pupil's inte 
in what is to follow. At the conclusi 
there is a one page “How Well 
You Read?” quiz—short, . perting 
questions on the story, aimed to dev 
op understanding of ideas, as well 
words. Each booklet contains two ref 
ing tests, one to be given before 
one after using the text. The tests 
to be removed before distributing 
books to students, i 








